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PREVIEW 


To start off the new year, Traveters will get a sportive look at EAST- 
ERN SNOW SLOPES, but for those preferring sun instead of skis 
there will also be INEXPENSIVE SITES SOUTH. You'll also read 
WHY WE TRIED TRAILER TRAVEL and learn, too, about a FAMILY 
ON A FREIGHTER. There is a PILGRIMAGE TO LOURDES, a look 
at EXQUISITE ECUADOR and even a trip to the FIJIS. As a special 
bonus for 1958, ROAMIN' THE GLOBE will be expanded. Happy 


New Year! 
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ENGLISH PHRASE 


I represent an American firm. 


I would like to contact a firm that 
makes. ... 


May I inspect your plant? 
I am considering retiring in.... 


Can you tell me where there is a 
travel bureau? 


I would like to have a print made of 
this negative. 


7. When will it be ready? 


8. Don’t look into the camera. 


10. 


12, 


13. 


14. 


15. 


. Can you fill this prescription? 


What is your fee, doctor? 


. These shirts need laundering. 


Please do not starch them. 


I wish to send this package by regu- 
lar mail. 


What is the charge for the use of the 
tennis courts? 


How much 
cost ? 


do swimming lessons 


. I wish to buy some golf balls. 
.Can I rent a swimming suit? 
. I would like to rent a towel. 


. How much are tickets for children? 


NPE 


By MAX SHEROVER 
and ARMANDO PIRES 


AK UP! 


.Pode me informar onde 


PORTUGUESE 


[_ Part six} 


PORTUGUESE 


. Sou representante de uma emprésa 


americana, 


. Quero pér-me em contacto com uma 


fabrica de... . 


. Posso visitar a sua fabrica? 


. Penso me aposentar daqui a.... 


ha uma 
ae ; 3 
agéncia de viagens? 


. Quero uma copia déste negativo. 


. Quando fica pronta? 

.Nao olhe diretamente para a 
maquina. 

. Pode aviar esta receita para mim? 


. Quanto lhe devo, doutor? 


. Estas camisas precisam ir para a 


lavanderia. 


. Por favor, nao ponha goma. 


. Quero mandar éste pacote pelo cor- 


reio comum. 


. Quanto se paga para usar as quadras 


de ténis? 


. Quanto custam as aulas de natacao? 
. Quero comprar umas bolas de golfe. 
. Posso alugar roupa de banho? 

. Quero alugar uma toalha. 


.As criangas quanto pagam para 


entrar ? 


ex 


. PAW-djee 


. KWUNG-too 


. KEH-roo 


. KEH-roo ah-loo-GAH-r oo’muh toh. | 


.ahss kree-UNG-suhss KWUNG-too 


PRONUNCIATION 


. 


.SOH _ reh-preh-zeng-TUNG-tshee 


djee oo’muh eng-PREH-zuh ah-meh- 
ree-KUH-nuh. 


. KEH-roo POHr-mee EH-ing cong- 


TAHK-too coh’m oo’muh FAH-bri- 
kuh djee.... 


. PAW-soo vee-zee-TAH-r ah SOO-uh 


FAH-bri-kuh? 


. PENG-soo mee ah-poh-zeng-TAHr 


dah-KEE ah.... 


mee _ ing-fohr-MAHr 
AW’n-djee AH oo’muh ah-ZHENG- 
see’uh djee vee-AH-zheng’s? 


. KEH-roo 00’muh KA W-pee’uh DESS- 


tshee neh-gah-TSHEE-voo. 


. KUNG-doo FEE-kuh PRONG-tuh? 
.NAH-ong AW-lee djee-reh-tuh- 


MENG-tshee PAH-ruh ah MAH-kee- 


nuh, 


. PAW-djee ah-vee-AHr ESS-tuh reh- 


SAY-tuh PAH-ruh ming? 


lee DEH-voo, 


TOHr? 


za’ong EE-r PAH-ruh ah lah-vung- 
deh-REE-uh. 


. POH-r fah-VOH-r, NAH-ong POH. 


n’yuh GOH-muh. 


mung-DAHr  ESS-tshee 
pah-KAW-tshee “PEH- leo. cor- HAY- 
00 koh-MOO'’ng. 


. KWUNG-too SEE PAH-guh PAH- 


ruh oo-ZAH-r ahss KWAH-druhss 
djee TEH-niss? 


. KUNG-too KOOSS-ta’ong ahss OWL- 


uhss djee nah-tah-SA’ONG? 


. KEH-roo —cong-PRAH-r — 00’muhs | 
BAW-luhss,djee GOHL-fee. 
. POH-soo ah-loo-GAH-r ne | 


djee BUNG-y’00? 
| 


AH-V’yuh. 


PAH-ga’ong PAH-ruh eng-TRAHr?’ 
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FLORIDA needn’t be expensive—not if you know just where to go 
for whatever you seek in Florida. And if there’s any man who can give 
you the facts you want it’s Norman Ford, founder of the world-famous 
Globetrotters Club. [Yes, Florida is his home whenever he isn’t traveling. ] 

His big book, Norman Ford’s Florida, tells you, first of all, road by 
road, mile by mile, everything you’ll find in Florida, whether you’re on 
vacation or looking over job, business, real estate, or retirement prospects. 

Always he names the hotels, motels and restaurants where you can stop 
for the best accommodations and meals at the price you want to pay. For 
that longer vacation, if you let Norman Ford guide you, you'll find a 
real eS ee the spot which has everything you want. 

Of covfrse, there’s much more to this big book. 


If You Want a Job or a Home in Florida 
NORMAN FORD tells you just where to head. His talks with hun- 


dreds of personnel managers, businessmen, real estate operators, state 
officials, etc., lets him pinpoint the towns you want to know about if you’re 


2 books that show you 
HOW TO HAVE ‘MONEY TO RETIRE ON 


If you can't answer these questions, 
you're probably losing income right now 
that could be yours 


e What’s the SAFETY FACTOR in those uninsured savings and loan associations that 
pay 5%, 6%, even more? 

e Why do some real estate investments pay twice as much income with less risk than 
almost any other investment medium you could name? 

° ri Sear pene safer to aim for a staggering 15% return on your money than a 
“‘safe’’ 3% 

e What is the really ideal real estate purchase for a retired couple? 


‘‘Harian’s NEW How to Have Money to Retire On’’ is the book that charts the way to 
putting your money to work where it pays the best. Whether you want a savings bank 
that pays better or are tempted by such gold mines for absentee owners as an orange 
grove in Florida, this book supplies income-producing answers. It names the banks 
which pay more interest than all the rest in the nation. It shows exactly which absentee 
ownership deals are just right for you, which you simply can’t afford to consider. 


This is the book that introduces you to those little-known mortgage-type investments that 
actually pay 10%, 15%, even astonishing sums beyond this, and all with reasonable 
safety. This is the book that opens the way to a tax-free income which you can enjoy 
without the inflationary risks of tax-exempt municipal bonds; it reveals the investment 
counselor’s advice on the best way to put your money into mutual funds; it helps you 
plan an inflation-proof annuity (and explains why it’s downright expensive to buy an 
annuity in the way most people do). 


This, too, is the book that shows how to buy stocks at below their averuge cost and how 
you can expect your money to grow without ever guessing what the stock market will do. 
It points out the one reason why you should never put your money into most first mort- 
gages, and it clearly shows how even a small investor can profit from high-paying real 
estate for, as the book points out, more fortunes have been made in real estate than were 
ever made in common stocks, 

“Harian’s NEW How to Have Money to Retire On’’ goes beyond this and ties together 
all the ideas flowing from its fact-jammed pages, so that you can work out an invest- 
ment plan suited exactly to your needg—a plan which gives you a high extra income 
whenever you need it while building up your capital. 


The one surer way to make your money grow 


There are only three ways to make a better-than-average profit on the money you've 
saved: to be lucky, to take a wild chance that somehow pays off, or to know what you're 
doing. Investment brokers say only one person in 20 knows that surer way. 

“Ffarian’s NEW How to Have Money to Retire On’’ is the book that opens the way to 
eee income your money can bring you. It costs only $2.50——and you'll agree there 
is hardly any investment which will ever pay you bigger dividends. So send for your 
copy now, 


MORE INCOME ON 
YOUR MONEY 


i d d y i ks. 
u’d like to earn 33%-50% more on money you’ve now got in banks, 
: i yon'd like to share in the fabulous profits selected stocks sometimes bring 
—but without the risk of common stocks. | 
e@ If you want to build your retirement fund in the fast, safe way. 


’ tter Investments: More Income on Your Money sets forth in 
Alar Peeriad language exactly what you can do to earn more 
interest and have a good chance to see your money grow but without common 
stock risks. It names the country’s leading insured savings & loan assns. which 
pay higher dividends, It tells why a Federal law opens the way to 8% to 10% 
return (some of it income-tax free) on small ($500-$1000) real estate 


investments. 
Down to earth throughout, aimed at the man and woman without much 
financial knowledge who feel there must be a way to earn more money on the 
money they’ve got, this book was written by the expert editors of ‘““The Digest 
of Investment Advices,” the weekly newsletter read by bankers, brokers, and 
other financial authorities. In its full score of opportunity-packed chapters it 
shows how you can safely do so much more with your money: 
the way large universities use to make stock market profits without forecasting 


ing the market. 
° thecteuth about mutual funds—are they the real road to quick profits or long 


term growth? a 

st growth companies? Or do the really good bargains for the man 

. eet pene fore fen more years lie in an altogether different kind of investment? 

i i in the fact and figure 

co matter what your financial problem might be, in 1 

flied pages of this big book you can, probably find your answer. Put the in- 

vestment odds in your favor. Today’s Better Investments: More Income on 
Your Money costs only $2. So send today for your copy. 


SPECIAL OFFER: Both books above—Harian’s New How to Have Money to 
Retire On and Today’s Better Investments: More Income on Your Money for 


only $4. 
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WHAT DO YOU WANT IN FLORIDA? 


going to Florida for a home, a job with a future, or a business of your 
own. If you’ve ever wanted to run a tourist court or own an orange 
grove, he tells you today’s inside story of these popular investments. 


If You Want to Retire on a Small Income 


NORMAN FORD tells you exactly where you can retire now on the 
money you’ve got, whether it’s a little or a lot. [If you need a part-time or 
seasonal job to help out your income, he tells-you where to pick up extra 
income.] Because Norman Ford always tells you where life in Florida is 
pleasantest on a small income, he can help you to take life easy now. 

Yes, no matter what you seek in Florida—whether you want to retire, 
vacation, get a job, buy a home or start a business, Norman Ford’s Florida 
gives you the facts you need to find exactly what you want. Yet this big 
book with plenty of maps and well over 100,000 words sells for only $2 
—only a fraction of the money you’d spend needlessly if you went to 
Florida blind. a 

For your copy, fill out coupon today. 


MAKING MONEY FROM 
FLORIDA REAL ESTATE 


. .. the neweomer’s guide to buying a home or income pro- 
ducing property that’s worth the money and more. 


Almost town by town, development by development, the editors 
of Harian Publications pinpoint the areas in all this big state 
where you can get good values even today and experts think 
property values will increase. Hundreds of government officials, 
real estate men, etc. were consulted to get the facts even old time 
residents wish they had and newcomers certainly need to make a 
sound purchase. 


Here are the amazing answers to these important questions and 
hundreds more. 

e Where is there cheap land in Florida? Which of this low priced 
land is worth buying ? 

e How can -you—like thousands of others—live rent free in 
Florida? 

e What’s the best way to cut the price of the real estate you want 
to buy? ; 
e How can you tell how much a vacant lot is really worth? That 
you're not being overcharged? 

e Which of two similarly-priced motels could earn $3000 a year 
a unit, while another one that looks the same can be empty night 
after night ? 

e Why are orange groves a real gold mine for the absentee owner ? 
© Some kinds of income property have been reported’‘to pay 40% 
a year. Where could you find such property? Is this the low-cost 
way to retire to Florida? 

Making Money from Florida Real Estate—the book which 300 
appraisers, builders, brokers, economists, and other experts helped 
the editors of Harian Publications to prepare—takes you on an 
insider’s tour of Florida cities and towns: Miami, the Gold Coast, 
the Keys, St. Petersburg, the West Coast, and all the other four- 
star regions in Florida. Here’s the current real estate picture in 
each of them—the way to get a good buy in your Florida home, 
where to get property for the long pull, whether and where to buy 
income property, and dozens of other important topics. 


Your home or other real estate investment is going to cost you 
thousands. Make sure your money doesn’t go down the drain—that 
you buy property that is valuable today and will be worth even — 
more tomorrow. Only $2.50—only a fraction of what you’re going 
to spend just to reach Florida—tfor this detailed guide to making 
your money do a man-sized job in Florida. 


corner oo ee ee ee i OO OO a a ee 


| Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 4 Prince St. 
| GREENLAWN (Long Island), N. Y. 


I have enclosed $........................ (cash, check, or money order). Send me 
| the books I checked below. YOU WILL REFUND MY MONEY IF 
I AM NOT SATISFIED. 


CO Harian’s NEW How to Have Money to Retire On. $2.50. 

) Today’s Better Investments: More Income on Your Money. $2 
OO SPECIAL OFFER: Both books above for $4. 

{] Norman Ford’s Florida. $2. f 

1) Making Money from Florida Real Estate. $2.50. 
O SPECIAL OFFER: Both books on Florida for $4. 

( All 4 books above for $7.50. 
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ET PAL EES EE ES A, 
IN NEW YORK, IT’S THE 


GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 


( T | LOCATION on smart 
wae 57th Street between Fifth’ 


Avenue and Broadway 
.,.One minute to 
Central Park...Two 
minutes to Radio City 
—a few short steps 

to the new Coliseum. 


VALUE from $6.00 a day 
single—$8.50 a day 
double. Even lower by 
the week or month. 


ACCOMMODATIONS— 
Light, airy, spacious 
rooms and suites— 
private tub bath, shower, 
radio, TV and air 
conditioning if desired. 
The furnishings are 
new and colorful. Of 
special interest to 
families are the 
complete kitchenette 
studio apartments. 


Ata © GREAT 
NC )RTHERN 
HOTEL 


118 W. 57 ST.,N.Y.19 
TEL. CIRCLE 7-1900 
Ilustrated Brochure #204 


GREAT 


GREAT 


WRITE FOR 


Every Lovely Lady Will 
Appreciate 
6-pc ZIPPER MANICURE SET 


in genuine Leather Case, smooth finish 
suedine lined. Contains 334” Cuticle 
Scissors, 4” nail file, 3’ plastic pusher 
and cleaner, 4’ comb, 4" toe-nail nipper: 
Finely made steel, nickel-plated. 


No. A429 $2.39 


Astoria Supply Co., Dept. 12 psi 
43-49 41st St., Long Island City 4, N. Y. 


Please send....... manicure sets @ $2.39 
plus 25c handling & postage. 

Print Name 
POC Ne te viet eet Peete 1 APRN 
City & Zone... 
Sorry, No C.O.D.’s 


BY MALCOLM McTEAR DAVIS 


HRISTMASTIME in New York is the brightest and best season to enjoy 
the city’s sparkle and spirit. Windows ashine at eve, twinkling struc- 
tures stand packaged around Rockefeller Center's giant, lighted 
Christmas tree, like stacks of gifts from Manhattan’s Magi. Across the 
esplanade, carols sound out from the festive front of Saks Fifth Avenue. 
Crowds surge along the block-wide steps of St. Patrick’s, and further down 


the glittering Avenue people line 
up for a look at the traditional 
splendor of Lord and ‘Taylor's show- 
cases. Santa’s on Gimbel’s seventh 
floor—and in Macy’s window—and 
on scores of chimney-sprouting cor- 
ners. Father Knickerbocker gives 
way to St. Nick who has more stock- 
ings to fill here than anywhere else 
on earth—but his greatest gift is the 
magic metropolis itself whose most 
spectacular sights are spread out for 
all. . . . Those new green crosses 
mark the spot where pedestrians 
should toe the line crossing streets, 
are part of an anti-jaywalking cam- 
paign to curb meandering Man- 
hattanites. Jaywalking might even 
be made against the law! .. . Don’t 
forget the Museum of the City of 
N. Y. up 5th Ave. at 103rd. Until 
Mar. 2 its major exhibit is 250 Years 
of Fashion. . . . Gourmets who get 
queasy at the cash needed for a meal 
in famed but expensive Cafe Cham- 
bord on 3rd Ave. can now buy 
frozen delicacies right from the res- 
taurant at its adjacent food shop... . 
Looks like 9th and 10th Avenues 
are going to get a spruce-up like 3rd 
Ave.’s great transformation, com- 
mencing with street widenings be- 
tween 23rd and 42nd Streets. ... 
There’s now a Junior Museum at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
taking up the entire south end of 
the first floor, with all sorts of inno- 
vations to giddy any kiddy. ... Ven- 
erable Old Roumanian restaurant 
has gone uptown to B’way and 53rd 
after 32 years as a lower East Side 


sanctuary. Town Hall has 
launched another Operas-in-Brief 
series, with La Boheme Dec. 10, 
Barber Jan. 14, Carmen Feb. 11, 
Butterfly Mar. 11... . York Play- 
house cinema at Ist Ave. and 64th 
will spurn celluloid for legit life, 
lift curtain on renovated house in 
mid-December with double-header 
by Pulitzer Prize-taker Tennessee 
Wiliams. ... Bronx Zoo has added 
2 rare antelopes from Africa. . . 
Getting around town is simple. The 
72nd St. crosstown bus runs on 57th 
St., the 65th St. one rolls along 67th 
and, of course, the 5th Ave. bus goes 
up Riverside Drive. Bronze 
plaque at B’way and 43rd now 
marks site of Eugene O’Neill’s 
birthplace. Who says N. Y. has no 
civic pride over native sons? 
Tour buses have until next spring 
to find new parking places instead 
of their current block-jamming sites 
on 47th St. ... Friend yearning for 
North Africa vows that authentic 
couscous can be had at Epi D’Or 
restaurant, Ist Ave. at 48th. 

Sam lLevene’s comic capers lift 
Fair Game to B’ways funniest new 
show. 


WINTER FOLDER—FREE! 


Like to have a free booklet detail- 
ing “New York in Winter’? Just 


send TRAVEL a post-card, letter, cable 
or what-not—and we'll mail one 


promptly. 
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roamin’ the globe with 


DISPATCHES FROM TRAVEL’S OWN CORRESPONDENTS 
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BERMUDA 


By Rosemary Divall 


NCE AGAIN the. Junior Chafi- 
O ber of Commerce will erect 

small Christmas trees on the 
lamppost stanchions in Hamilton 
to give a festive air to this semi- 
tropical climate. Every hotel will 
present special holiday programs, 
and the traditional turkey with all 
the trimmings will dominate menus 
on December 25... . For ten days, 
beginning December 23, the luxu- 
rious Castle Harbour Hotel will pre- 
sent the Columbia Blue Notes, an 
exclusive section of the Columbia 
University Glee Club. This familiar 
television group will entertain in 
the Marine Grill for cocktails, and 
in the Rendezvous Room after sup- 
per.... A pageant reminiscent of 
feudal days dominates Christmas 
fare at the Bermudiana Hotel 
when costumed members of the 
staff re-enact colorful ceremonies 
accompanying the Burning of the 
Yule Log. . . . With the purchase 
of a book of tickets from the Vis- 
itors Service Bureau in Hamilton, 
the gateway to Bermuda’s early his- 
tory in St. George’s is opened to vis- 
itors. Six features are included in 
the tour, costing $1.00.... Newest 
public relations promotion is “Op- 
eration Eye-Opener,” an office tour 
program designed to acquaint Civic 
leaders and businessmen with the 
scope and volume of the News Bu- 
reau and the Trade Development 
Board. . The popular Alibi 
Room in the Empire Club, shut- 
tered while its famous Esso Steel 
Band is in Cuba, has complete 
renovations in progress, and 
early in 1958 an all-star floor- 
show will herald a new season. ... 
Golf enthusiasts will want to follow 
the more than 70 professionals com- 
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peting at the Mid-Ocean Club in 
the second Annual Goodwill Pro- 
Championship on December 8 in 
an 18-hole medal tournament for 
$1.00 prize money. This show is a 
fillip to the fifth annual Goodwill 
Golf Tournament, December 4-6, 
which plays three golf courses simul- 
taneously this year, because of the 
tremendous increase in participants 
from the U.S. and Canada. ... Hap- 
py vital statistic report from the 
Civil Aviation Board is the seven 
per cent increase in passengers 
at Kindley’s Civilian Airport.... 
Forthcoming entertainment lineup 
at the waterside Inverurie Hotel in- 
cludes return visits of perennial 
favorite Rudy Vallee, dancer Hal 
Le Roy and humorist Harry Noble. 
... Full-scale television production 
has commenced on Darrell’s Island 
with the filming of The Adventures 
of the Sea Hawk, starring John 
Howard... . Several hundred brown 
and gold Kiskadee birds from Trin- 


idad have been imported to combat: 


the menace of the Bermuda cha- 
meleon, which has been devouring 
the ladybird beetle, arch enemy of 
the oleander scale. . . . The new 
City Hall to be erected on the site 
of the old Hamilton Hotel may be 
completed in time for the 350th 
Anniversary Celebrations in 
1959. The beautifully landscaped 


structure will also house a theatre, © 


convention rooms and an exhibi- 
tion gallery. . . . Something to re- 
member is the customs regulation 
permitting the mailing of gifts 
(other than perfume and liquor) 
under $10.00 to individuals in the 
States, without having it included in 
your dollar quota. Only one such 
parcel per day to the same person 
is permitted. ... Because the winters 
are too severe in Coney Island, seven 
turtles from the New York Aquar- 
ium have been shipped to Bermuda 
for several months. 


AVIcL 


dateline... 


BRUSSELS 


By Jean Gyory 


UROPE’S MOST modern street 
tunnel system has been in- 
augurated in Brussels. The 


_ center boulevards now have tunnels 
at the great intersections and traffic 


is improving every day. . . .-An 
American Music Festival had a great 
success at Brussels’ Opera. . . . Sa- 
bena_ Belgian World  Aijrlines 
netted nearly $1,500,000 in 1956, 
transported 526,594 passengers. . .. 
From November 30 to December 8 
the Tenth International Exhibition 
of Birds will be held in Brussels 
under the protectorate of H.M. 
Queen Elizabeth of Belgium.... 
Logexpo, the official organization 
for reserving rooms at the Brussels 
World Fair has already booked 
800,000 nights for "58... . If you 
like good tea, good guitar tunes 
and a beautiful view of Brussels 
center, relax at the terrace of Old 
England at Royal Place. ... The 
Brussels Town Tourist Office will 
outline for you a visit to include the 
most beautiful private gardens of 
the capital... . The tie factory, 
Domo, has created the Exhibition 
58 tie bearing the star of the World 
Fair on a dark silk. ... Arthur Van- 
denbrouck, chef at the Casino of 
Ostend, has edited a cook book of 
Belgian culinary specialties, entirely 
in poems. ... The Belgian Polar Ex- 
pedition will soon leave from Ant- 
werp for the Antarctic regions, 
under the direction of Baron de 
Gerlache. . . . Tom McHugh from 
a television station in Los Angeles 
has been in Belgium four weeks 
making several very interesting 
films about Belgian tourist attrac- 
tions.... Since 1945, to improve 
the hotel situation in Belgium, 


$14,000,000 was invested, con- 


u 
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sequently jumping the space 
available from 981 hotels with 
17,000 rooms in 1946, to 2,169 
hotels with 40,000 rooms in 
1957. In the capital of Brussels 
alone, there are 42,000 beds avail- 
able. Less than a mile from the Fair 
grounds, the largest motel in the 
world is now under construction, 
with accommodations for 4,000 peo- 
ple and their cars. There is also a 
caravan camping area which can 
handle 17,000 people a day... . Par- 
ticipation of Belgian agriculture at 
the’ 1958 Universal Exhibition 
promises to be very good, including 
an entirely equipped, full-size 
farm. Every week an exhibition of 
one product or another will take 
place in the agricultural section. ... 
American Banner Lines is mak- 
ing arrangements to bring into 
operation from April, 1958, a 
service for tourists between New 


_ York and Zeebrugge. Three ships 


will be put into service on this 
line, according to present plans. 
... On the initiative of the General 
Commissariat of the 1958 Exhibi- 
tion, a “Welcome Train,” in reality 
a convoy of four spacious trailers, 
is covering Belgium by road. Its aim 
is to raise in Belgium 8,000,000 vol- 
unteers, who, each in his own 
sphere of influence, will strive to 
give the best possible welcome to 
the millions of foreigners who will 
visit Belgium in 1958.... Mr. How- 
ard S. Cullman, United States Com- 
missioner General to the 1958 Brus- 
sels Universal Exhibition, an- 
nounces that the “Circarama’’—the 
most recent development in the cin- 
ema field—effectively placing the 
spectator “in the center of the 
image,’ will be on show in the 
American Section of the Fair. 


dateline... 


COPENHAGEN 


By Edvard Andersen 


T IS CHEAPER to buy your winter 
sports equipment in Norway 
and Sweden than in most other 
countries.... It only takes half an 
hour by electric train from the very 
center of Oslo to Frognerseteren, 
starting point of many interesting 
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and exhilarating ski. trails—several 
of which are flood-lit for night ski- 
ing. . . . From the well-known 
Stockholm restaurant Pagod at 
33 Kungsgatan there is a fine view 
over the whole of the Swedish 
capital. . . . Denmark’s oldest hotel, 
the Melfar, which has just cele- 
brated its 275th anniversary, lies in 
the idyllic small town of Middelfart 
on the island of Funen. . . . The 
World Ice Hockey Championship 
competitions will be held in Oslo in 
Norway from February 28 to March 
9, 1958... Denmark has in the last 
twenty years slowly but surely de- 
veloped the largest and finest mink 
production in Europe, and buyers 
from all over the world put ina reg- 
ular appearance at the auctions 
held each year in December and 
January.... So-called “train home 
travels” are-a special Swedish ar- 
rangement. The train, which for 
seven days rolls through the most 
beautiful parts of Sweden, is both 
hotel and restaurant. During the 
journey, the train stops in various 
towns or in especially beautiful 
sceneries.... The Bergen Railway, 
a scenic Norwegian railway line, 
running between Bergen in the west 
and Oslo in the east, cuts right 
across Norway, passing through 
magnificent ski country. ... Half of 
the $1,000,000 sale from the Danish 
craftsmen’s permanent national ex- 
hibition in Copenhagen (near the 
Central station) is due to the pur- 
chases of American tourists. ... 
When staying at a number of 
Norway’s best-known winter re- 
sorts you can rent sledges with dog 
teams.... From Copenhagen to 
the big Swedish town of Malm@ it is 
only an hour voyage across the 
Oeresound.... New U. S. Embassy 
in Copenhagen is at 24 @ster- 
brogade, has telephone Tria 4545. 
... At 21 Frederiksberggade, near 
Copenhagen’s ‘Town Hall, you will 
find a very big permanent exhibi- 
tion of Danish silver. ... Most Nor- 
wegian winter sports hotels are sit- 
uated at the edge of tree-line, offer- 
ing the best opportunity of skiing. 
... South Sweden’s large, unique 
deer park at Frostavallen and 
Hoor lies only three hours from 
Copenhagen. Bears and wolves also 
live there under the freest condi- 


a half-billion pesos worth of dam- 


tions imaginable. ... Wallpaper of 
skillful composition and superb 
color-combinations, machine-print- 
ed, or more expensive hand-printed 
papers, are coming to the front in 
Copenhagen.... An art-handicraft 
which is gaining ground in Den- 
mark, and which attracts the in- 
terest of American and English 
tourists, is batik. Denmark’s finest 
expert at batik production is young 
Ingeborg Brugger, who lives in the 
town of Randers in Jutland. . . . Skis 
and sticks can now be hired at most 
hotels*in Norway and Sweden. The 
charge is less than half a dollar per 
day.... One of the days Queen 
Elizabeth recently visited Copen- 
hagen, she had lunch in a lovely 
little hunting castle, Eremitagen. 
The castle is beautifully situated in 
the national park, Dyrehaven, a few 
miles outside Copenhagen. ... For 
more than half a century Holmen- 
koll Week (March 12-16) in Oslo 
has been the greatest ski meet in the 
world. The final event on the 
Holmenkoll Day draws crowds of 
over 100,000 spectators, headed by 
the Royal family. The record-ski- 
jump was made by the Norwegian 
Kaarstein who jumped 234 feet! 


dateline ... 


MEXICO CITY 


| 
By Peter Olwyler | 
‘ s 1957 peters out, a recap of the: 


year shows Mexico has more: 

to be thankful for than to re-. 
gret. Toughest to take was the 
frightening earthquake last fall, 
which rattled the capital like dice 
in a cup, sent scared tourists run- 
ning out of their hotels and caused. 


age. On the other hand, fatalities: 
were few and damage confined tos 
the city. ... On the credit side is 
practically everything else. New 
highways sprouted all over the Re- 
public, rail lines lengthened an 
new terminals were constructed. .. . 
Forty new Pullmans have just bee 
put in service, and a streamline 
freight and passenger station wil 
be built next year in Monterrey. . . | 
Old Buena Vista station in the 
capital will be passé as a new twen: 
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ty-million peso terminal is now 
being built a little north of the 
‘present structure. . . . Tourist 
trade was way up and is now the 
No. One income producer. . . . Elec- 
tric power took a needed boost with 
a U.S. power company investing the 
first hunk of its scheduled one bil- 
lion pesoy, to hike power output to 
530,000 kilowatts. Air travel 
shot out in all directions, with new 
charters for runs from the Capital 
to nearly all the biggest U.S. cities— 
New York, Chicago, Miami, Los An- 
geles, Detroit, Washington... . 
There’s also new tegular service now 
to and from nearly all South Amer- 
ican and Central American nations, 
and the routes te“and from Euro- 
pean countries are being straight- 
ened out at this moment... . Mex- 
ico stayed in top place as the world’s 
biggest silver producer. . . . The 
Zocalo, famed Constitution 
Square in the capital, is getting 
the whole west side of its face 
lifted. Old structures are being de- 
molished and new ones will be in 
traditional colonial style like the 
rest of the square... . U.S. and 
European investors socked their dol- 
lars into the growing Republic in 
1957, putting the cash chiefly in 
industry and tourism... . A raft 
of fine new hotels sprang up,° not 
only in Mexico City and Acapulco, 
but in the hinterlands as well... . 
New roads brought more of the 
coastal resorts within easy reach of 
the motoring tourist. . . . Visitors 
from the North continued to find 
purse-pleasing bargains in every- 
thing from sombreros to skin-diving, 
and the peso stayed stable at twelve 
and a half to the dollar. . . . The 
country’s Mexican population is 
upping itself annually. It’s now 31,- 


500,000, and 4,500,000 of them live 


in sleek, handsome, vital Mexico 
City... . Old-timers who remem- 
ber famous Merced Market are 
due for a surprise if they look for 
it. It’s gone. Replacing it are seven 
modern units which house 5,527 
small merchants. The 150 streets 
which the old market used to block 
off or occupy have been opened to 
traffic. . . . Mexico has moved into 
No. 3 position as a coffee producer 
in this hemisphere. . . . Malaria, 
once a scourge, is getting wiped 
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Flap Extends Station Wagon Fun 


sy 


Custom-made enclosures for station-wagon 
rears are now available in two styles at 
$17.00, $22.00, from Morsan: Tents, manu- 
facturers, adding to comforts of family 
camping trips. 


out through intense government 
effort in malarial states. ... A 
100-million peso federal medical 
center in Mexico City will be com- 
pleted by next October. . . . Hotel 
Coleta in Acapulco becomes the 
biggest in that city with the addi- 
tion of 150 new rooms. . . . One of 
the season’s best travel tips is to 
spend some time in Tuxpan in the 
state of Veracruz about 220 miles 
from Mexico City. Gorgeous beach- 
es, cocoanut palms, sun, serenity, 
excellent swimming and _ fishing, 
moderate prices, but above all—sea- 
food that’s delicious and plentiful. 


dateline... 


PARIS 


By Margaret Gardner 


HE HOLIDAY SEASON is taking 

on an American.aspect more 

and more each year, with store 
windows glowing with mechanical 
toys and gaudy decorations. Mid- 
night Mass and Christmas supper 
at home remains a tradition. And 
it’s essential to arrive early at Notre 
Dame or Madeleine to assure seats, 
or even standing room. ... December 
10 is red-letter day tor sophisticated 
Paris. Francoise Sagan’s first bal- 
let, with choreography by Georges 
Skibine, has its initial perform- 
ance that night at the Théatre des 
Champs-Elysées. . . . Roman works 
of art found in French provinces 
are on display at the Louvre’s 


sculpture section for two months. 
... Ten more telephone booths have 


been installed on the streets, mak-_ 


ing a total of 23, serving every quar- 
tier in the city. .. . Ludwig Bemel- 
mans is back to his favorite Paris 
haunts after a spell of movie-mak- 
ing with John Huston in Japan.... 


Stained-glass windows from the Ca- 


thedral of Metz can be seen this 


month at the Museum of Modern 


Art... . Famed restaurant Tour 
d’Argent has opened, on its prem- 
ises, 2 museum entirely devoted 
to the art of food and eating. ... 


A free course in the History of Art, — 


especially designed for foreign vis- 


itors, is being held at the Louvre’s — 


school, three times a week, until 
June. Enroll at 34 Quai du Louvre. 
.. + The phone number BALZAC 
8400 is the magic set of digits 
which cuts red tape in France. It 
is the number for a state-run service, 


where twenty experts on life in — 


France answer every conceivable 


kind of question, from tax prob- 


lems to queries on private detective 
agencies. .. . Jean-Pierre Aumont’s 
latest creative effort, this time as 
playwright, Farfada is a hit at the 
Wagram Theater. Earphones give 
a simultaneous translation into Eng- 
lish. ... Francoise Sagan has written 
four new songs for Edith Piaf for 
her American tour. 
Vasco and Kafka’s The Trial head 
the repertory of the Jean-Louis Bar- 
rault Company at the Théatre Sarah 
Bernhardt. Stanley Kramer 
bought the rights of Sacha Guitry’s 
Story of a Cheat during a brief two- 
day visit to the city, with plans for 
a Paris production. Regular 
Sunday afternoon (5:45 p.m.) pop- 
ular-priced concerts have been re- 
sumed at the Théatre des Champs- 
Elysées, the Chatelet and the Palais 
de Chaillot. . . . Porfirio Rubirosa’s 
legion of friends farewell-partying 
him as he takes off for his new man- 
agerial spot at Florida’s Deauville 
Hotel. ... A step away from Mont- 
martre’s Place du Tertre and 
some of Paris’ most expensive 
restaurants, is a typically family- 
type bistro, with one _ price 
($1.75) and one specialty, veal 
eutlet a la franc-comtoise. Chez 


Picaud, 8 rue Tardieu, (MON- 


martre 0502) is closed Fridays. 
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By Robert Deardorff 


PERA STARS and horses, snow 
O and a new night club high- 
light December’s fun. In all 

the major cities lights go up in the 
opera houses, the biggest first night 
at La Scala’s in Milan, where, on 
Dec. 7, Maria Meneghini Callas 
and Mario del Monaco open in 
Il Trovatore.... In Rome the trot- 
ting race season gets under way at 
Villa Glori, and many of the major 
churches set up presepi—colorful 
Nativity scenes. . . . Santa Claus 
isn’t popular in Italy, but stroll- 
ing musicians are at this time of 
year, and you'll probably see one 
or more bands roaming the 
streets, tooting away on bagpipe- 
like instruments made of animal 
skins. Along with roast chestnut 
vendors, they are part of winter’s 
local color. Other sidewalk 
sights at the moment: Paul Douglas, 
here to film Fortunella with Giuliet- 
ta Masina, and Mario Lanza, who 
likes the city so much he’s going to 
stay for a few years. ... Up north it’s 
ski time and resorts are getting set 
for snow fans who flock there during 
the holidays. One of the most pop- 
ular spots is Sestriere, a group of 
skyscraper buildings 6,000 feet high 
in the mountains near Torino, with 
a ski school, skating rink and sey- 
eral ski lifts.... Sicily visitors have 
a new hotel in Catania, where the 
planes from Rome and Naples land 
—the Grande Albergo . Excelsior. 
There's a roof garden, with a fine 
view of the city and Mount Etna in 
the distance, with its ski slopes 
gleaming white. ... To while away 
the long winter evenings, Rome 
gives you a just-opened night 
spot, Il Pipistrello—the Bat’s 
Club. A cozy, dimly-lit room at Via 
Emilia 27, it sports metal bat mo- 
biles hanging from the cave-like ceil- 
ing and a hot jazz band that beats 
out rhythm from 10:00 p.m. to 3:30 
a.m. No dinners, but you can get 
sandwiches to go with liquid refresh- 
ments. ... There’s a wolf on Cam- 
pidoglio Hill. Another tourist at- 
traction, this symbol of Rome lives 
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in a cage near the Capitoline Mu- 
seums and the Church of Santa Ma- 
ria in Aracoeli. But where are Rom- 
ulus and Remus? ... At the Trat- 
toria da Renato, Via dei Greci 5, 
not far from the Spanish Steps, 
you'll get a good meal at moder- 
ate prices in a modest neighbor- 
hood restaurant. Patronized by 
students. and artists, it hasn’t been 
discovered yet by most tourists, but 
there’s generally someone around 
who can translate for you, if neces-, 
sary.... Hurry, hurry, hurry, if you 
want to ride in a gondola. There are 
only 600 left in Venice (once there 
were 10,000), and the city is wor- 
ried because ferry boats and motor 
launches in the canals are making 
life tough for them. . . . But the 
canal-side palaces will still be there. 
The government has just appro- 
priated $3,200,000 for a huge, 
ten-year palace restoration proj- 
ect... . Galleria 88 at that num- 
ber in Rome’s Via Margutta has 
truly original gifts by some of Italy’s © 


-best modern artists—pictures, sculp- 


ture, jewelry, ceramics, even hand- 
woven carpets. 


dateline... 


VIENNA 


By Gertrude M. Reich 


N INTERESTING exhibition of his- 
toric Austrian furniture has 
just been opened at Mariahil- 

ferstrasse 89—beauty and atmos- 
phere impress all when strolling 
through the magnificently planned 
rooms. ... . At last Salzburg can eas- 
ily be reached by air from Vienna— 
twice a week in winter—a boon to 
those who want to reach the ski 
resorts quickly after having explored 
the capital. ... A charming little 
family hotel with modern com- 
fort right in the first district of 
Vienna is the Hotél Altenburger 
Hof in the Walfischgasse, with 
prices moderate and service ex- 
cellent. ... All of Vienna celebrated 
the return of the old bell—the Pum- 
merin—to its original home—the 
newly finished eastern tower of St. 
Stephen. This coming New Year it 
will again sound its sonorous voice 
as thousands of Viennese crowd be- 


low it in the square to celebrate... ._ 
The Bazaar near St. Charles church — 
close to the opera is an interesting 
little shopping center for all kinds 
of wares ranging from clothes to 
electric mixers—and the coffee on 
the first floor overlooking the busy 
streets is excellent. . . . Luncheons 
and dinners at the Yugoslav res- 
taurant Beograd in the Singer- 
strasse offer original Balkan mu- 
sic with the excellent cuisine. .. . 
Skiers will welcome a wonderful new 
cable-car recently opened onto the 
winter paradise of Reutte in the 
Tirol, which has the loveliest com- 
bination of plenty of sun and snow. 
... The Austrian word Backhendl- 
station is of great culinary impor- 
tance. It means a spot where you 
get first-class fried and roast chicken, 
night and day. ... The date for the 
grandest ball in the coming season— 
the opera ball—has been set for Feb- 
ruary 13, and visitors who plan to be 
in Vienna at that time should start 
making reservations now for tables, 


boxes or seats in the gallery... . 
Fine wines to choose when dining 
out: Blaufrankischer (medium ~ 


sweet) , Kremser Sandgrube (a dry 
wine that prickles like champagne) , 
Soosser rot (sweetish) or Katzen- 
sprung (dry, white)... . Weather 
stations over Europe have sent pre- 
dictions for a very dry but snowy 
winter and the resorts are already in 
full swing. ... For a film in English 
to relax on a rainy evening or 
afternoon, try the Burgkino on 
the Ring—tickets can be reserved 
by phone. ... Tourists are warned 
that Vienna streetcars, although 
warmed, are very cold—not like 
the subways. . . . No less than 25 
nations have entered the skiing 
championships to be held at Bad 
Gastein in February... . For fine 
Hungarian food, try the cosy Bat- 
aky Stiiberl close to the opera. It 
features Hungarian music and real 
atmosphere from the land now be- 
hind the Iron Curtain... . The con- 
cert season this year has music for 
every taste—the old and the new, 
the strictly classical, the modern and 
the ancient, with excellent perform- 
ers and conductors. Watch the post- 
ers for the Musikverein. . . . The 
Redoutensaal again has a schedule 
of Mozart operas this season. 
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RETIRE IN MEXICO 
IN $150 A MONTH 


less in a resort area, 365 days of sun a year, dry 

np. 65-80°, Or maintain lux. villa, servants, ALL 
penses $200-250 a mo, Am.-Eng. colony on Lake 
lapala. 30 min. to city of % million, medical cen- 
'. Schools, arts, sports. Few hours by air. Train, 
is, PAVED roads all the way. Full-time servants, 
ids, cooks $6 to $15 a mo., filet mignon 50¢ Ib., 
ffee 45c, gas 17c gal. Gin, rum, brandy 65c-85¢ 
1., Whiskey $2.50 qt. Houses $10 mo. up. No fog, 
iog, confusion, jitters. Just serene living among 
nsiderate people, For EXACTLY how Americans 
e living in world’s most perfect climate on $50— 
50—$250 a mo., mail $2.00 for COMPLETE cur- 
nt information, photos, prices, roads, hotels, 
mting, fishing, vacationing and retirement con- 
tions from Am. viewpoint. 


Money back guarantee. 
BOB THAYER 


File 30H, Ajjijic, Jal., Mexico 
(Allow 2 weeks for delivery) - 
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RUSSIA—USSR. ** 


Series of group tours departing in 1958. Inquire now 
lor detailed itinerary and reservations. Russian visa 
nust be applied for many months in advance, 


HOLY LAND 


Join one of our groups visiting the Bible Lands of the 
Mediterranean . . . Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, 
Israel, plus Athens and Rome. Frequent departures. 
Inquire now for descriptive folders. 


TOM MAUPIN TOUR ASSOCIATES 


The Travel House The Travel House 
1236 Mass. 5311 Johnson Drive 
Lawrence, Kansas Mission, Kansas 


AIR—SHIP—TOURS—CRUISES 


COOOCCOOOSOEESOEOOOOOCEHSCOOEESCEDEOOOCEE 


EUROPE BOUND ?: 


Then here’s the book to help you get ; 
ready for your trip! Written by e 
an experienced traveler, EUROPE 
IN A SUITCASE gives hundreds 
of facts about clothes, passports, 
shipboard life, foreign customs, 
ete. It diagrams the packing of 
your suitcase, includes a schedule 
to fellow before you leave home. 
The sooner you read it, the more 
time and money you’ll save! 


> Third Revised Bdition $1.00 
x ppd. 
MURIEL W. SCUDDER 
242 ABBEY ROAD 
MANHASSET, NEW YORK 
= 02000000000 0008000000000 
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BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly. 

GREENWICH PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten, MR. NOONAN 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


WRITERS’ FLOATING WORKSHOPS—S188 


Writers, poets, artists and those who dream of becom- 
ing writers can combine exciting air flights, or 7-day 
cruises aboard §.S. NASSAU and QUEEN OF BER- 
MUDA with expert writing instruction at no extra 
cost. Enjoy a sun-kissed holiday, far from wintry 
blasts. Enter a new world of pleasure; combined with 
eulture. All season tours to other destinations. 
Available only through 


AMERICAN-FOREIGN TRAVEL ASSOCIATES 
34T So. Clinton Street, Doylestown, Pa. 
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OUTH WITH North German 
Lloyd’s Berlin on a winter 
cruise to thesummer cities of the 

West Indies is TRAVEL’s December 
suggestion for a February tour. This 
eighteen-day junket covers 5,041 
miles of cruising, with stops at San 
Juan, Puerto Rico; Bridgetown, 
Barbados; Port of Spain, Trinidad; 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti, and Havana, 
Cuba. Rates, excluding shore trips 
and taxes, begin at $380, which 
works out to seven and a half cents 
per mile for board and room at sea 
—and in port, of course. 

The Berlin sails from New York 
City’s Pier 97 on February 13 and 
immediately points her prow to- 
ward Puerto Rico. Passengers can 
use the indoor pool to sharpen up 
their swimming skills before shift- 
ing to the outdoor plunge when the 
cruise craft catches up with sunny 
weather. All the traditional deck 
sports, including waterwatching, 
will be available, and a cruise staff 
will be kept busy plotting parties, 
hatching dances and scheming vari- 
ous entertainments. 

Shore trips are sold on the side, 
as a package, for $34.50 per person. 
This amount buys you a compre- 
hensive look at all five ports, and 
an additional $12.75 takes you for 
a second round of Havana, this time 
after dark when the Cuban capital 
offers jai alai and other interesting 
pastimes. A certain facility in the 
rumba, tango or cha-cha-cha will be 
of benefit on this night life tour and 
one drink is included in the rate. 
The daylight treks, all of about 
three hours’ duration, will leave you 
back at the dock or in the heart of 
the various downtown shopping 
districts. 

Five sea-days and 1,399 sea miles 
will be astern when San Juan, first 
stop, is sighted. Puerto Rico flies the 
US. flag but traces its traditions and 


| speech to Spain, as does Cuba. In 


Haiti you'll hear the cadences of 
French, and Barbados and Trini- 
dad are English to the core. George 
Washington, incidentally, beat you 
to Barbados—and thought highly of 


SS 


it. Havana is the last port and it is 
there that you will begin the long 
voyage home on February 27, ar- 
riving March 3 at New York City. 

North German Lloyd won't be 
happy unless you lay down 25 per 
cent of the cruise fare when booking 
through your travel agent and 
make full payment at least four 
weeks before sailing time. The $380 
fare previously quoted is for one of 
two persons sharing an inside room 
on “B” deck. Working your way up 
through “A” deck and main deck 
to, upper deck and into one of the 
deluxe outside cabins will cost you 
up to another $570. Though the lat- 
ter price provides a few more of 
life’s luxuries, the Caribbean sun 
will shine with equal warmth for 
“B” deck budget travelers. @ 


SENT ON APPROVAL! 


In 2x2 (35 mm) 
and Stereo (3-D) 


WOLFE WORLDWIDE 
SLIDES IN HI-Fl COLOR 


INCOMPARABLE HI-FI COLOR... . inte- 
riors of Louvre, St. Peter's, etc., Paris night 
life . . . exclusive new slides of Russia... 
the shots you need to complete your col- 
lection. Over 5200 Hi-Fidelity slides from 
67 countries in 35mm, and 1200 stereos, 
rushed to you same day by air mail or on 
approval. Name the spot, we'll furnish the 
slide—including title and map slides. 
Send 25¢ (deductible from first order) for 
52-page illustrated color catalog, with de- 
tailed description of 35 mm slides and 
"Suggestions for Giving a Travelogue,’ by 
Thayer Soule, Prod. Mgr., Burton Holmes 
Travelogues. Stereo list free. 


WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS, 
DEPT. T., LOS ANGELES 24, CALIFORNIA 


SHANTY BOAT 


CRUISES a 
(Wor _pereney rie 


A NOVEL 
= EXCITING HOLIDAY 
—afloat, thru Florida’s tropical, scenic inland 
waters with one full swamp buggy day. One 
week—from $90.00. 
Write for illustrated booklet, 


Capt. Jim Nisbet, Box 1628-V, Ft. Myers, Fla, 
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hile to eat, drink, 


been part of the 
Christmas tradition the 
world over for centuries, 
in the early days of New © 
England the Puritans made 
a notable exception and 


banned yuletide frivolities. 


gq oday, however, no section 


of the country goes farther 


I 
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and be merry has 
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out on the snowy Christmas limb to 
promise a long-to-be-remembered 
extravagance. 
Wise men and women will hie 
themselves off to this part of the 
country where the tinseled trees are 
tall, where the yule logs blaze 
bright, where the halls are decked 
with touches of green from the sur- 
rounding forests, where the buffet 
tables groan with authentic speciali- 
ties of the country, and where 


Old New England churches, 
like First Congregational at 
New Canaan, Conn., have 


historic Christmas services. 


Mother Nature puts on a live spec- 
tacular to make the Currier and Ives 
Christmas card come true. 

Because Christmas falls on 
Wednesday this year, it conjures up 
possibilities of a full week or more 
of festivities at the inn of your 
choice, and will enable you and 
your entire family to partake more 
leisurely than usual of a pre-Christ- 
mas program of entertainment. And 
those who travel without families 
can be assured that this is a time of 
the year when no one need fear 
being alone at a resort. Manage- 
ment and guests become a happy 
family, where the true spirit and 
happiness of the Christmas season is 
infectious and the sharing of pleas- 
urable yuletide activities becomes 
more natural away from the clashes 
and strains of city life. 

At the Publick House in Stur- 
bridge, Mass., a 1771 coaching tav- 
ern and one of New England’s most 
beautiful ancient country inns, the 
festivities start several weeks before 
Christmas. Guests are invited to 


Smugglers’ Notch at Stowe, 


Vermont, is famed for its 
international cuisine, variety 
of winter sports activities. 


Festive Christmas carols 
sung to accordion accompa- 
niment are popular pastime 
for Smugglers’ Den patrons. 


Skiing on nearby Cranmore 
Mountain is part of vacation 
fun at New -Hampshire's 
posh Eastern Slope Inn. 


14 


participate in the custom of deck- 

ig the great open hearths, the mel- 
low, paneled walls and the small- 
paned windows with Christmas 
greenery. Each window of the inn 
has a candle and_ red-ribboned 
wreath, and each of its dining rooms 
a decorated tree some 30 feet tall, 
topped with alighted star, creating 
a setting which makes the story of 
Christmas unfold again. 

A few nights before Christmas, 
the yule log is brought in to be 
kindled in the enormous fireplace. 
Custom has it that each-person pres- 
ent should kiss the log and. sing 
4 song. All who help bring in the 
jog are thus assured against evil in 
the coming year. Guests join in 
earoling around the wassail bowl, 
toasting the merry season to the ac- 
companiment of organ music. Syl- 
tabub, a popular New England 
fummery which dates back to the 
days of Col. Ebenezer Crafts, who 
founded the Publick House, rivals 
ege nog in the wassail bowl. 

* Syllabub, if you want to know, 
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as I did, is made by pouring one 
cup of sherry, one cup of port, and 
one cup of brandy into a punch 
bowl, filling with cold rich milk and 
Sugar to taste, and stirring well. 
Then pour over it cold thick cream, 
dust with nutmeg and serve at room 
temperature. 

Wassail is a borrowed Saxon 
word and an English custom. It be- 
gan in rural England when farmers 
wassailed the trees in their orchards 
by dipping a branch in cider or 
pouring a drink around the roots to 
insure a good crop. 

As one of the Treadway Inns, the 
Publick House joins a group of New 
England country inns in the com- 
mon idea of celebrating the season 
with the “Twelve Days of Christ- 
mas’ as a theme, adding new ob- 
servances .to the program and new 
foods to the menu every year. Menus 
and buffets sparkle with eye-catch- 
ing and palate-tempting foods such 
as roast goose and White Christmas 
pie. The ‘““Twelve Days of Christ- 
mas” theme is further carried out 


Fancy buffet snack, above, 
permits New England -inn 
patrons to taper off after 
multi-course holiday meals. 
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with cookies shaped as geese, doves . 
and golden rings, and with such 
names as Spergerli, Pfeffeneuse, 
Blitz Kuchen, Norwegian Kringle. 

Rates at the Publick House are 
$22.00 daily in the Inn for two per- 
sons and $28.00 daily for two per- 
sons in the cottages for a double 
room with bath, European Plan. 
Handy for Easterners, it is easily 
reached via the Merritt and Wilbur 
Cross Parkways, and the newly com- 


Guests traditionally pull in 
lucky yule log at 1771-built 
Publick House, old coaching 
tavern at Sturbridge, Mass. 


Warm fire, hot drinks help 
revelers relax after full 
day's schedule of feasting, 
sport at Smugglers’ Notch. 


new england 


pleted Route 14 from New York in 
less than four hours. 

In the snow-scene department, 
Stowe, Vermont, makes a habit of 
packaging the holidays in a glitter- 
ing fashion. While the town with 
its snow-covered church steeple and 
red barns looks like a Grandma 
Moses landscape, the luxurious 
Lodge at Smugglers’ Notch cele- 
brates Christmas Day by a feast with 
an international flavor guaranteed 
to outdo the most fabulous yet 
dreamed up by an American inn- 
keeper in this century. 

This gourmet’s repast takes place 
in the home-like wood-paneled 
Lodge dining room, bedecked with 


boughs of pine, holly and fir, with 
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silver and gold snowflakes floating 
overhead. The impressive menu 
leads off with an appetizer of aspic 
de foie gras Perregore (paté and 
truffles from France) , followed with 
a soup from Italy, tortellini in 
brodo (an ambrosia of chicken 
broth with tiny dumplings) . After 
that, truitte au bleu pomme vapeur 
(blue trout with boiled potatoes) , 
a fish course with Austrian over- 
tones, is served, crowned by a typi- 
cal American entree consisting of 
roast Vermont turkey with chestnut 
dressing from Georgia and cran- 
berry sauce from the Cape’s bright 
bogs where the Pilgrims first landed, 
and of course, candied sweet pota- 
toes. This is accompanied by an 
Evangeline Salad (made of apples 
and nuts from Nova Scotia) and fol- 
lowed by the piece de resistance, a 
game course reminiscent of an ear- 
lier century which in this instance 
is cold wild boar’s head imported 
from Germany. The Christmas 
plum pudding with apricot sauce 
has its heritage in Merrie England, 
and if you haven’t eaten yourself 
into oblivion by this time, there’s 
a dessert cart which will be rolled 
to your table with a variety of 
cheeses, fruits, nuts, luscious cakes, 
mince pies and pumpkin pies from 
which to choose. 

The wine cellar at the Lodge has 
excellent imported burgundies, sau- 
ternes and Rhine wines available to 
accompany your feastings. 

However, it is recommended that 
you leave another notch in your belt 
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because you haven't finished yet. 
At four o'clock there is a traditional 
ege nog party quaffed from crystal 
mugs, and this is followed by an 
evening buffet which is served until 
8:00 p.m., enticing you with such 
Christmas items as partridge, pheas- 
ant, game ducks and suckling pig 
replete with the red apple in his 
mouth. Alaskan king crab, lobster, 
shrimp and _ hearts of palm are 
among the more mundane dishes on 
this occasion. ‘ 

Fortunately, Stowe is the ski cen- 
ter of the east, with its tremendous 
developments on Spruce Peak and 
Mount Mansfield, so the active 
skier can take a run down the moun- 
tain between dinner and- supper, 
and the guest who has booked res- 
ervations to enjoy the New England 
Christmas scene will find walks 
aplenty in this dazzling snow-cov- 
ered fairyland to enable him to 
work up another appetite. All this 
heaven comes to $44.00 and $48.00 
daily, for two persons in a double 
room with private bath, and rooms 
with running water range from 
$14.00 daily up, per person. 

Jingle bells fill the air at Eastern 
Slope Inn at North Conway, in the 
Granite State of New Hampshire, 
during the Christmas holidays, for 
not only are there excellent skiing 
facilities on Cranmore Mountain 
with its Skimobile lift, the only one 
of its kind in the world, but sleigh- 
ing, tobogganing and _ ice-skating 
parties are a gay and integral part 
of the program at this stately and 
authentic New England inn. 

Christmas Eve, many North Con- 
wayites join the Inn guests and their 
families in the lobby for carol sing- 
ing. A recent addition to the Inn is 
the semi-circular cocktail lounge 
built around a huge fireplace which 
is the popular gathering place after 
skiing. 

Rates at Eastern Slope Inn vary 
from $28.00 to $35.00 daily for two 
persons in a double room with twin 
beds and private bath, and the love- 
ly Swiss-chalet type cottages are 
$50.00 daily for two persons, Ameri- 
can Plan. 

Another kind of Christmas, which 
is very much a family affair, will 
be found at The Northfield in East 
Northfield, Massachusetts, where 
emphasis is put on a good time for 
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every member of the family, with 
program of wholesome entertai 
ment. The result has been that ea 
year more and more family grou 
are spending their Christmas ho 
days at The Northfield. 

On Christmas Eve, an hour pt 
gram of entertainment is present 
in the living room of the hotel, ar 
customarily includes special mus: 
There is a charmingly simple Yu 
Log Pageant, and the ceremony | 
the lighting of the Christmas Cand 
which is followed by a reading | 
the.Scripture describing the fir 
Christmas. All of the guests the 
join the carolers in song, and a sp 
cial Christmas Eve buffet is serve 
which includes fancifully decorate 
sandwiches, deviled eggs, colorf 
holiday cookies and frosted cake 
and a red Christmas punch. 

Christmas morning “wake-up ca 


ols” are sung, and Christmas dinn 


—which is a midday meal—includ 
such lovely dishes as pineapple fri 
ter with fruit sauce and_ bake 
Christmas goose. A variety of oth« 
entrees are available from roa 
prime ribs of beef to roast loin « 
pork if goose isn’t your dish. 
Snow at Northfield means pleni 
of opportunity for outdoor activ 
ties during the day from skiing | 
coasting on the slopes of the pro} 
erty, skating on the hotel’s ow 
pond, and the thrill of rides dow 
the 700-foot toboggan slide whic 
starts right outside the front doo 
Hiking is also a popular sport fc 
lowing the Christmas feast. Rat 


~ at The Northfield run $22.00 1 


$30.00 daily for a double room wit 
bath and $13.00 to $19.00 for | 
single room with bath. 

Before leaving for your New En 
land Christmas, make certain you 
wardrobe—as well as your appeti 
and bank balance—is prepared fe 
it. Ski equipment can generally } 
rented wherever there are goc 
slopes, but a warm sweater, som 
comfortable sports clothes fa 
round-the-fire lounging and or 
dressy outfit will be useful. 

This santpling of sites typifil 
the Yuletide joys awaiting travele 
to snow-clad New England. Whii 
it adds up, of course, to an old-fas| 
ioned Christmas, it can still be: 
new experience for many—inclti 
ing yourself. @ 
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TREASURE FOR TACKLE 


BY CLAUDE M. KREIDER 


air was balmy, the sun so warm 
as to threaten a quick burn. Un- 
der the colorful cliffs of Carmen 
Island off the east coast of Baja 
California, the indigo-blue water 
registered a tropical 70 degrees. A 
great manta ray, perhaps twenty 
feet across his flapping “wings,” had 
just gone into the air, smashing 
back in the water with the sound 
of an explosion. A school of por- 
poise looped on the surface far 
across the smiling wavelets. 
Jake Hunter and I dropped our 
chrome trolling spoons into the 
creaming wake as Pedro, our Mexi- 
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[ was mid-December, but the 
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TRAVEL’S FISHING ADVENTURE 
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can skipper, slowed the little cruiser 

to a five-knot speed. Then we sat 
back to take stock—and marvel. 

Only yesterday morning we had 

driven from our Long Beach, Cali- 

fornia, homes down to the border 

city of Tijuana. A sleek DC-3 plane 

of the Trans-Mar De Cortes Airline 

had whisked us-in four hours over 

the stark, jumbled mountains of 

ff Baja California, along the island- 

: dotted, bay-indented coast of the 

| great Gulf of California to the 

ancient village of Loreto, hidden in 

a 300-year-old forest of cocoanut 

palms. And here, in a region virtual- 

ly forgotten until the advent of pres- 

: 
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ent-day air travel, we had found a 
modern, American-owned-and-op- 
erated hotel, the Flying Sportsman’s 
Lodge, providing everything for 
anglers. 

Our stock-taking was brief. Jake’s 
slender, eight-foot glass rod went 
into a tight bow, and line whined 
from his star-drag reel as he set the 
rod butt into his belt socket. The 
fish stripped off line, then went 
deep, and started a series of fierce 
gyrations. 

That fish was plenty strong and 
it took Jake a hot five minutes to 
bring to gaff. It was a spotted 
cabrillo of some twenty pounds, one 
of the scores of families of basses 
which inhabit the great Gulf. 

A moment later, with a weighted 
spoon, I had on a deep-fighting cus- 
tomer which bored toward the bot- 
tom boulders. I could feel the wire 
leader scrape alarmingly, poured 
on more pressure—all the 27-pound 
line could  stand—and finally 
brought up a grouper of 35 pounds, 
a baby of that tribe of huge tough- 
ies, and no game for light tackle. So 
I took off my heavy sinker and we 
agreed to work on these bottom 


dwellers another day—with derrick 
gear. Those of 150—even 200— 
pounds are not uncommon. 

Around the rocky point of Car- 
men’s north end we spied gulls 
working over a school of surfacing 
bait. Angry swirls broke the sur- 
face, but what fish made them we 
could only guess. Pedro, our guide, 
swung the boat in a wide circle. My 
rod at once almost went overboard, 
so fierce was the strike. A hundred 
yards of line was gone before that 
bronco stopped to chug and bull- 
dog, and ten minutes passed before 
I could pump it in to the gaff, a 
Pacific yellowtail, member of the 
jack family, weighing about twenty 
pounds, and one of the gamiest of 
all the Gulf’s denizens. We took 
them by turn, even had a double 
hook-up, lost some and decked oth- 
ers. Then, when the school sounded, 
we got into a greater school of 
bonitos. 

Baby tunas, those stream-lined 
jet torpedos, are fast as lightning 
and top game, even those of a mere 
ten pounds’ weight. We deliberate- 
ly left them, turned back to cross the 
nine miles to the Lodge, put on 


Anglers head offshore 
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small feather lures for a change, and 
at once went into fast battle with 
the sierra mackerel. You troll fast 
for these savage, many-toothed lit- 


h 
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tle devils, which will weigh to a 
maximum of eight to ten pounds. 


And, if you love a fish dinner, you 


save a couple, for they are tops, 


white-fleshed and delicate when 
baked and served with a spicy tar- 
tar sauce. 

This had been a day of experi- 
ment, just to see what these Gulf 
waters might offer. And we hadn't 
scratched the surface of its marvel- 
ous possibilities. At the Lodge, 
they’d told us of immense yellow- 
tail, always hanging around the is- 
lands to the south, of which we 
made due note, and of the exotic 
roosterfish, weighing upward of 60 
pounds, taken here only a week 
earlier. They travel in schools, roam 
widely, hit anything moving fast, 
and fight to a finish, with long sur- 
face runs, with their high-spined 
dorsal fins cutting the water, then 
go into a wild series of aerial leaps. 

Then, we might expect the soli- 
tary, ultra-tough pesca fuerte, 
Mexican for strong fish. He’s like 


in 


early morning hours from 
port of Loreto to waters of 
Carmen Island on horizon. 


Near records like this 98- 
pound amberjack are boat- 
ed almost daily from craft 
fishing Gulf out of Loreto. 


the famous amberjack of Florida 

waters, and you don’t battle him 
with tackle less sturdy than the 
standard medium-tackle (45-pound 
test line) marlin gear. 

All these superb game fish are in 
Loreto waters most of the year. 
Then, by May, come the pelagic 
species—styiped marlin, sailfish, 
averaging twice the size of their 
Atlantic cousins, the colorful dol- 
phin, often in raiding schools, and 
the great yellowfin tuna. These 
streamlined torpedoes may weigh 
from 30 pounds up te 100 pounds 
and more. You must puslwa bit far- 
ther out into the blue Gulf if you 
would join battle with them, and 
tackle should be ‘“tmé€dium”’ at least, 
with a 6-0 reel to hold 500 yards of 
line. 

, Well called “the world’s greatest 
fish trap,” this productive Gulf, in 
which swim no less than 800 varie- 

_ ties of fishes, according to fishery 

biologists, 800 miles long, with more 
than 2,000 miles of indented coast- 

: line, it is confined on the west by the 

_ serried, granite ranges of the 1,000- 

: mile long Baja California Penin- 

sula, on the east by the Mexican 

| 


lures spelled downfall of 
these speedy, spotted sierra 


| Fast trolling with feathered 
mackerel, slated for supper. 
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mainland’s meandering coastline. 

A gradually widening funnel, the 
mighty Colorado River pours in its 
flood at the north end, to enrich 
the waters with a tremendous store 
of plankton life: copopods and dia- 
toms. At times, great reaches of the 
Gulf become red and _ literally 
“soupy” with the countless billions 
of these tiny creatures, resulting in 
the name, ‘“vermilion sea,” be- 
stowed by the explorers of Cortez in 
the early 1500s, when they first 
sailed the Gulf in search of treasure. 

Today the treasure is the sport 
fishing, as yet barely prospected. 
And here a wondrous cycle is con- 
stantly taking place. Tiny fish of 
many species, shrimp and squid feed 
upon the plankton, in turn to be 
eaten by hundreds of kinds of small- 
er fish, which in turn are fed upon 
by the large game fish. The savage 
cycle ends, perhaps, when a 200- 
pound marlin gulps a ten-pound 
bass or sierra, or with that giant 
spear-fish being chopped to mince 
meat by a ferocious,  30-foot-long 
killer whale! 

Our aim in December was to 
prospect the light-tackle fishing. 


We cast with nine-foot glass spin- 
ning rods for the swift sierras afong 
the smooth beach at the Lodge, 
found eight-pound test monofila- 
ment on a fresh-water spinning reel 


inadequate, and turned to a salt-_ 


water model loaded with fifteen- 
pound test line. A three-inch 
chrome wobbler was deadly, small 
feather jigs equally good, but these 
would become shredded and useless 
after a few strikes. And daily, 
whether casting from the beach or 
trolling, something big—and fierce— 
would snatch our lures and break 
the line without once showing. 
Around the sheer, granite islands, 
a few miles down the coast we took 
surging yellowtail to 35 pounds, 


. losing many until we turned to line 


testing 30 pounds or better. Not 
choosy, these tough customers, they 
seized chrome wobblers (eight 
inches long) , albacore feather jigs, 


and especially liked huge salmon ~ 


plugs painted white and red. 
With an ounce sinker, these lures 

would troll at the “yellowtail level.” 

With three ounces of weight we 


reached down among the deep 


rocks, where dwelled the spotted 


Hefty, bass-like cabrillo is 
one of estimated 800 dif- 
ferent fish species found in 
Gulf of Baja California. 


treasure 


amd golden cabrillo, the pinto and 
toro (jack crevalle). And always, 
perhaps one strike in three, we 
would come up solid on something 
tremendous, tighten the star drag to 
try and stop the irresistible dive 
into the rocks, and lose our gear. 
Lures, swivels and sinkers- were be- 
coming scarce. 

There’s no tackle to be had in 
Loreto. We'd stop this loss of valu- 
able gear and declare war upon 
those big groupers, we decided. 
Next day, with Rollo Reeves and 
Ed Gray, who came down with us, 
we broke out marlin gear (big reels 
and line testing to 72 pounds) and 
fished over the underwater “group- 
er caves” at Coronado Island, some 
ten miles to the north. 

Pedro and his helper rigged our 
terminal gear: cable-wire marlin 
leaders, with hooks size 8-0. Eight 
ounces of lead took a six-pound 
sierra down to the rocks, and we 
trolled slowly. But our bait was far 
too small, Pedro explained with 
many gestures. I doubted this opin- 
’ ion—until later I pried open the 
mouth of a mere 100-pound grouper 
which could easily have taken in a 
_ water bucket. 

Rollo had a strike. He sat back, 
star drag tight. His stiff rod went 
into a sharp arc, the reel whined, 
and his line popped like a pistol 
shot. Ed had a strike, heaved hard, 
gained line for a second, then it was 
limp. That grouper had “sawn oft” 
on a rock. 

I lost a fish, which never gave an 
inch. Jake lost one. In desperation 
we turned to Pedro who, despite his 
perfect manners in dealing with the 
gringos from Estados Unidos, could 
not suppress a smile. He gave his 
helper the wheel, and rigged a 28- 
inch sierra on a 10-0 hook, with an 
extended short leader to a huge 
gang hook, inserted near the tail of 
the bait. His line was 14-inch chalk 
line, neatly coiled on the aft tran- 
som. A pound of lead took the bait 
down. 

The boat was barely moving as 
Pedro twitched the bait with a se- 
ries of quick jerks. He came up hard, 
shoulders hunched with the effort, 
reared back and heaved in, hand 
over hand. A great fish gyrated furi- 
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ously below, then swirled on the 
surface, throwing water clear over 
the rail. Pedro’s pal sank home the 
gaff with one hand, threw a looped 
rope over the broad, threshing tail 
with the other—and we had our 
first big grouper, a veritable giant 
of the bass family, carrying a hun- 
dred pounds of delicious fillets. 
With him, and others later, many 
poor families in Loreto would feast 
that night. 

Now, we realized the strength of 
those terrific fish, realized that giy- 
ing an inch meant a surge into the 
bottom rocks, and a cut-off line. One 
clamped down on my eight-inch 
salmon plug, then was in the rocks. 
But, we were learning, set reel drags 
to the breaking point of a 24-thread 
line—and did boat three of the “lit- 
tle fellows,” mere 75-to-100-pound- 
ers! The real fish just licked us. 

We left that grouper hole, trolled 
in deep water under the shoreline 
cliffs for “something new.” My bait 
was a 28-inch sierra, on a 10-0 mar- 
lin hook. Wobbling deep, it seemed 
to be spinning and I quickly reeled 
in to bring it to the surface, for a 
look. And, as that sierra appeared, 
something tremendous and fast as a 
bolt of lightning shot to the surface 
and engulfed it. My big reel fairly 
screamed, my rod almost went over- 
board as the tip went down—and 
the straight-line shock snapped the 
line like a thread. 

We'll never know what that sav- 
age monster was. Too fast for a 
grouper, it may have been a monster 
yellowtail—the Gulf has produced 
record fish to 105 pounds. Giant 
roosterfish? Perhaps the great, 
speedy and tough amberjack, which 
the Gulf has given up to weigh al- 
most 100 pounds. It could have been 
any of these speed demons. At least 
that momentary thrill had been 
tremendous, one I'll never forget, 
after two-score years of fishing. 

There are other, and equally pro- 
ductive, fishing localities on the 
magic Gulf. Guaymas and Mazatlan 
on the mainland are reached by ex- 
cellent plane service and by a paved 
highway. La Paz, not far above the 
toe of the Peninsula, is available by 
the same regular Trans-Mar plane 
which dropped us at Loreto. But 
here at this ancient village there’s 
a charm that grips you. Forgotten 


when the Jesuit padres here estab- 


for centuries, since the late 1600s, 
lished the first mission in either of 
the Californias, sleepy Loreto has 
changed little. 2 

A few battered cars and light 
trucks have come in over the nearly 
impassable road from the States. 
Life in Loreto goes on placidly, 
beautifully. The fine, courteous 
people are poor but apparently 
happy. They have their church, a 
beautiful building of hewn granite, 
and an understanding padre to min- 
ister to their spiritual needs. Tiny 
garden plots provide vegetables, the 
magic Gulf its fishes and shellfish 
in a seemingly never-ending abun- 
dance and variety. 

The American angler in _ this 
tropical atmosphere usually revels 
in the spirit of manana as he settles 
in a broad, leather chair at the Fly- 
ing Sportsman’s Lodge, tall glass in 
hand, and gazes across the blue 
wavelets to vari-colored Carmen Is- 
land. Then, great white splashes 
far out—a feeding school. Rooster- 
fish, yellowtail, bonito, tuna? Bin- 
oculars disclose a sickle fin cutting 
the surface, the tail of a loafing mar- 
lin or sailfish! You suddenly come 
to life. Tomorrow, at daybreak, 
when Loreto’s roosters are crowing 
and the dark still water becomes a 
phosphorescent wake behind the 
boat, you'll be out there, with all 
the Gulf’s piscatorial mysteries ‘ 
be explored. @ 


Fish Finances 


Cost for a week’s trip, per person, 
can be less than $200 American 
money, as follows: ; 
Round trip to Loreto: $o7 
Tourist permit: oS 
Rates at Flying Sports- | 
man’s Lodge, American 
plan, two in a room, 
each per person per 


day, $10. Five days: 


Fishing four days, and 
staying in one day 
for ha sight- 
seeing, boat $50 per | 
day. Usually split | 
between three anglers, 
thus $17 each, or one | 

angler, four days: 
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r Lost CITY Aikex a romantic 
chord i in all of us. Our fancy. 

“~~ sets broken. sto 
place, and our imagination peoples. 
the site with ‘the garrulous ‘crowds’ 
that sone _teemed, jostled, agua 


“str eets, where now all i is ‘still bur for 
a whirring bird, a scuttling scorpion: 
or a wandering goat. 

e 5,000 or so years since 
began to build them, many splendid — 
cities have raised their shi ng tow- 
ers to the stars. Fev howe er, h 


while burning buildings cast lurid 
light on piles of human heads. The 
shift of a trade-route, the drying- 
up of a river, or the removal of a 
government caused others to wither 
like girdled trees. 

Angkor in the Cambodian jungle, 
Sijilmassa in the Moroccan desert, 
and Nineveh in the Assyrian hills 
all fell to foes. Rose-red Petra, “half 
as old as time,’’ dwindled when the 
Romans ended its Nabataean dy- 
nasty and the caravan-routes shifted 
to Tadmor. An earthquake leveled 
Knossos, while Crustumius sank be- 
neath the sea. 

Three of the most remote and 
enigmatic lost cities are Tikal, Nan- 
matol and Tartessos. The ordinary 
traveler cannot visit them today. 
However, Tikal and Nan-matol 
may become accessible in a few 
years. As for Tartessos. . . . 


Tikal, once the greatest Ameri- 
can Indian city, stands in the steam- 
ing, bird-haunted jungles of Petén, 
in northern Guatemala. Tikal was 


not only the biggest Mayan city but 


also, perhaps, the oldest. Five great 

temples and dozens of smaller ones 
dominate Tikal. The temples are 
planted in eight main groups. They 
rise from pyramidal bases, one to 
the height of a twenty-story build- 
ing. Causeways lead from group to 
group. It is questioned whether 
such a Mayan site was a city in to- 
day’s sense, with thousands of per- 
manent residents, or just a cere- 
monial center where people gath- 
ered for seasonal rites and festivals. 
Archeological work should settle 
this question soon. 

The Mayan civilization arose in 
the Third or Fourth Ceritury A.D. 
It included an elaborate and accu- 
rate calendar, an involved system of 
picture-writing only partly deci- 
phered, and a religion marked by 
human sacrifice. It lacked many fea- 
tures of Old-World civilization, 
such as metal tools, wheeled vehicles, 
the plow, the rake, the shovel, Old 
World domestic plants and animals 
(except the dog) and Old World 
epidemic diseases. These facts dis- 
pose of the idea that both Mayan 
and Old World civilization are de- 
rived from a common source. 

The early Mayan civilization is 
called the “Old Empire,” though it 
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was not an empire in the usual sense 
of a great multi-national state with 
a central government. Instead, the 
Mayas were organized into tribes or 
clans like those of Greek city-states. 
Sometimes the clans fought one an- 
other and sometimes they were 
allied. 

After the Old Empire had flour- 
ished in Guatemala for centuries, 
the Mayas abandoned their cities 
about the Tenth Century A.D. and 
built a new constellation of cities 
farther north in Yucatan. Tikal was 
abandoned with the rest. It was de- 
serted when the Spaniards found it 
in 1696. 

Nobody knows for sure why the 
Mayas left their older cities. Per- 
haps the most plausible theory is 
Morley’s, which blames the Mayan 
maize-farming system. The Mayas 
cut and burned plots in the jungle, 
clearing a new plot when the yield 
of an old one fell. When popula- 
tion got too dense, farmers could 
no longer easily move when a field. 
became barren, because all the jun- 
gle near the cities had been cleared. 
They could not use their old plots 
because the yield was too low. Also, 
grass invaded their plots and, lack- 


Prehistoric cult-center of Nan-matol was site of primitive rites on Ponapé in South Pacific. — 


i 


ing digging tools, the Mayas could 
not keep it out. Hence they had to 
clear plots farther and farther from 
their homes, until the whole scheme 
became impractical. 

After a sleep of a thousand years, 
Tikal is again awakening. Archeol- 
ogists are beginning a project that 
may restore it almost to its original 
condition. Scientists of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania direct the 
work under an agreement with the 
Republic of Guatemala. 

As the spot can hardly be reached 
except by air, the Guatemalan gov- 
ernment maintains an airstrip at 
the site, one hour’s flight from 
Guatemala City. Up to now the 
scientists have been busy clearing 
away the jungle. Complete restora- 
tion, if funds can be obtained for 
it, will cost millions of dollars and 
take up to fifteen years. But Tikal 
would then be one of the greatest 
attractions for tourists in the New 
World. 


Nan-Matol on Ponapé is wrapped 
in deeper mystery than any other 
lost city. With an area of 164 square 
miles, Ponapé is the largest of the 
Caroline Islands, which sprawl 
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across the Western Pacific for 2,000 
miles just north of the equator. The 
climate is warm and dank, with 
much rain and occasional hurri- 
canes. Like the other Micronesian 
Islands, Ponapé has many birds and 
insects but no native mammals save 
those, like pigs and rats, brought in 
by man. This fact indicates that 
Ponapé was never part of a former 
continent. 

The Ponapeans are small, wiry, 
dark-brown folk with straight or 
curly black hair and flattened Mon- 
goloid features. In the old days they 
had a stern, Spartan. culture that 
featured self-mutilation. as a sign 
of bravery. 

White men first saw Ponapé in 
1595, when Pedro Fernandez de 
Quiros stopped there. The next 
visitor was an Irish sailor, James 
O'Connell, who arrived with a few 
fellow survivors from a shipwreck 
in 1826. O’Connell made friends 
with the Ponapeans by dancing an 
Irish jig and letting himself be 
tattooed all over. He married the 
fourteen-year-old daughter of the 
king of Not and lived there for 
eleven years until a passing ship af- 
forded him a chance to escape. 

The island was divided into five 
kingdoms: Jokesh in the north, Kiti 
in the west, Not in® the south, 
Matolenim in the southeast, and U 
in the northeast.. Nan-matol is a 
low island or tidal flat at the en- 
trance to a harbor on the east coast, 
in Matolenim. On the higher parts 
of this island—those not flooded at 
high tide—stand 50-odd stone struc- 
tures. 

These buildings look from a dis- 
tance as if they were made of logs 
of black wood, with courses piled 
alternately parallel to the axis of 
the wall and at right angles to it. 
The work is crude. The “logs” are 
actually six-sided prisms of basalt, 
two to eight feet long. Most of these 
stones were brought fifteen miles on 
rafts from the island of Jokesh, off 
the north coast. 

Spain annexed Ponapé in 1886. 
The Spaniards never controlled 
much of thé island, and the warlike 
Ponapeans rose against them again 
and again. After the Spanish-Ameri- 


Ancient Mayan ruins at Tikal,in Guatemala 
have been abandoned for nearly 1,000 years. 
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can War, Spain sold the Carolines 
to Germany. The Ponapeans re- 
belled again, in 1910-11. The Ger- 
mans put down the revolt with the 
help of a bombardment from the 
famous cruiser Emden and hanged 
the leaders. In the Kaiserian War, 
Japan seized the Carolines and kept 
them under an ill-observed League 
of Nations mandate. 

Now the United’ States rules 
Ponapé under a United Nations 
trusteeship. Though Ponapé is 
easily reached from Guam _ (for 
$226) the High Commissioner’s of- 
fice in Guam issues no visitor’s per- 
mits for Nan-matol because of the 
lack of transport and quarters at 
the site. Nan-matol is usually 
reached by a rough motorboat trip 
from the city of Ponapé on the 
north coast. 

Our main source of knowledge of 
Nan-matol is the data which Dr. 
Paul Hambruch collected in 1908- 
10 as part of the Thilenius Expedi- 
tion from Germany to Micronesia. 
Much of Hambruch’s information 
came from Nalaim of Matolenim, a 
hereditary high-priest. By assem- 
bling scraps of history and infer- 
ences from myths, Hambruch 
pieced together the following story. 

About 1400 A.D., after many mi- 
grations and conquests, the popula- 
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tion of Ponapé was much as it is 
now. At this time a single chief 
made himself king of Ponapé with 
the title of Shau-telur. He or his 
successors started Nan-matol as a 
religious cult-center. Successive 
kings added new buildings, but 
Nan-matol was never a city in the 
modern sense, only a place of as- 
sembly for rituals. 

About 1600, the Shau-telur de- 
manded tribute from King Isho- 
kalakal of Kusae, an island east of 
Ponapé. In reply, Isho-kalakal con: 
quered Ponapé. His successors ruled 
Matolenim as the Nanamarikis, but 
the other four kingdoms won their 
independence. The Nanamarikis 
continued to use Nan-matol as a 
cult-center. ; 

Though there were probably a 
number of cults, the only one we 
know about was the cult of the tur- 
tle-god Nanushunshap. When the 
Ponapeans caught a sea-turtle, they 
brought it to Nan-matol. The tribe 


assembled. The priests anointed. 


the turtle with cocoanut oil and 
hung it with ornaments. They load- 
ed it into a boat and paddled about 
the canals. When they arrived at 
the place of sacrifice, a priest killed 
the turtle by breaking its shell with 
a club. The turtle was cut up, 
cooked, and served to the priests 


Inscribed stele stones at 
Tikal provide archeologists 
with clues to long-forgotten 
script of vanished Mayans. 


and the king with prayers and 


ritual. 


In the reign of Luk-en-mueiu, — 


. 
t 


about 1800, this ritual came to an — 
end. At one ceremony, a priest got — 


no roast turtle. He walked out in~ 


a rage, howling curses, and went off — 


to live by himself on a sandbank. 
The Matolenimans feared he had so 
profaned the ceremony that they 
dared hold it no more. Nan-matol 
had lost its former importance any- 
way because, with the splitting of 
Ponapé into five kingdoms, it was 
no longer the religious center for 
the whole island. There was no cen- 
tral authority to enlist all the Pona- 
peans in grandiose building-pro- 


jects, and the other kingdoms built . 


their own smaller 
Then the missionaries. overturned 
all the native customs and beliefs. 

So Nan-matol was left forlorn, 
to be covered with mangroves and 
to mock later visitors with its black, 
silent walls and empty, overgrown 
courts. 


’ Tartessos, once one of the world’s 


richest cities, disappeared so com- 
pletely that it has never really been 
found again. It stood at the mouth 
of the Guadalquivir River in south- 
western Spain. 
Phoenician 


traders, creeping 


builders 
on Ponapé piled rock “logs'' 
into memorial temples to 
their fierce, war-like gods. 


Early Polynesian 


cult-centers. 
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along the coasts of the Mediterra- 
nean, discovered Tartessos over 3,000 
years ago—a great walled city rising 
from a large flat island that almost 
blocked the estuary of the river. In 
the Canaanitish tongue the city be- 
came “Tarshish.” ‘The Phoenicians’ 
eyes bugged at the metallic wealth. 
Not only were the people laden 
with ornaments of gold and silver, 
they covered their temples with 
these metals and with bronze and 
ivory. The king kept his wine in 
silver jars and fed the royal hogs 
from a silver trough. Tartessian 
rule stretched along -the coast for 
hundreds of miles“in either direg- 
tion. ae 

The Phoenicians brought out 
their Sidonian glass; Tyrian textiles 
and Arabian spices. The captain 
had acquired all the metal his ship 
could safely carry before he had ex- 
hausted his goods. How to carry 
more? He cast an anchor-stone of 
silver! 

News of this amazing city leaked 
out. The still-barbarous Greeks 
heard of Tartessos, and the tale lost 
nothing in telling. The twin moun- 
tains of Gibraltar and Jebel Musa 
became the Pillars of Herakles, the 
Greek version of the Tyrian god 
Melek-Qarth. The tidal whirlpools 


Charybdis, whose partner Skylla 
was probably a giant octopus that 
scared the wits out of some Phoeni- 
cian diver. When Greek poets, 
about the Ninth Century B.C., 
stitched together the lays of the 
Trojan War, they sent their hero 
Odysseus to ‘Tartessos, calling it 
Scheria, Homer’s land of the 
Phaeacians. 

A flourishing trade had sprung 
up between Tartessos and Tyre. 
King Hiram of Tyre formed a syn- 
dicate with his neighbor, King 
Solomon of Judaea. Hiram fur- 
nished seamen and ships while 
Solomon provided a guard of his 
fierce and warlike subjects. The 
fleet made three-year roundtrips to 
Tartessos, returning with “gold, 
and silver, ivory, and apes, and pea- 
cocks.” The gold and silver were 
from the mines of southwestern 
Spain, the ivory from the elephants 
that roamed Morocco then. The 
monkeys were from Gibraltar or 
from Africa, while “peacocks,” 
thukkiyim, is probably an error for 
sukkiyim, “slaves.” 


The Phoenicians also founded - 


colonies. In the Eleventh Century 
B.C. they built one on an island at 
the mouth of the Gudalete, twenty 
miles southeast of Tartessos. ‘They 


ginians subjugated Gades. And 
Tartessos disappeared. 

Tartessos may have been aban- 
doned because the Guadalquivir 
estuary silted up, becoming a vast 
malarial marsh. More likely, a 


Carthaginian army stormed it, 


massacred and enslaved its people, 


pried loose the gleaming ornaments, 
and leveled and burnt the rest. 
There is no record of the end of 
Tartessos, it simply drops out of his- 
tory so completely that later gen- 
erations were not even sure where it 
stood. 

We do not know the origin of the 
Tartessians. In their later days they 
had their own system of writing, 
probably, like that of the Greeks, 
borrowed from the Phoenicians. In 


. pre-Roman times the Spaniards are 


thought to have spoken languages 
related to the modern Basque and 
Berber tongues. Perhaps Tartessian 
was one of these and perhaps not. 

Plato probably drew upon tales 
of ‘Tartessos either directly or 
through Homer for his picture of 
Atlantis, the capital of a great pre- 
historic kingdom on an Atlantic 
island which the gods submerged 
for its sins. 

No concrete remains of Tartessos 


were known until in the 1920s Pro- — 
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of the strait became the monster called it Ha-Gadir, ‘the Hedge,” fessor Adolph Schulten of Erlangen 
: whence the Greek Gades and mod- University dug at the mouth of the 
| ern Cadiz. Another was Carthage in Guadalquivir. He found a few a 
Tunisia, which became mistress of blocks of masonry which he thought —_ 
the western Mediterranean and indicated two prehistoric cities of 


University of~ Pennsylvania 
team works to clear jungle 
growth from Tikal, restore 
ruins to original condition. 
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sought by force to maintain a 
monopoly of its trade. 

About 631 B.C. a Samian ship, 
sailing to Egypt, was blown out of 
its course and ended up at ‘Tar- 
tessos. The Samians made an enor- 
mous profit from their voyage, 
equal to more than $75,000. Other 
Greek traders followed. They used 
galleys instead of sailing ships. 
Though the galleys could carry 
much less cargo, they could run 
away when a Carthaginian galley 
came crawling over the horizon 
after them, like a big centipede chas- 
ing a little one, for the purpose of 
feeding the interlopers to the fish. 

In the Sixth Century B.C., Car- 
thage threw its imperial shadow 
over Southern Spain. It conquered 
the native Spaniards and annexed 
the Phoenician colonies along the 
coast. About 500 B.C. the Cartha- 


different ages, and a golden ring 
with an inscription in an alphabet 
rather like the Etruscan. That was 
all. He could not dig deeper be- 
cause of the watertable, and con- 


cluded that the remains of Tartessos 


had settled into the soft alluvial 
silt beyond the reach of ordinary 
archeological methods. 

Today you can visit the site easily 
enough. Go to Jeréz de la Frontera, 
put up at Los Cisnos ($2.50-$6.00 
per person, per day, room only) and 
take an hour’s train or bus ride to 
Sanlucar de Barrameda. The site 
of ‘Tartessos is somewhere across the 
mouth of the Guadalquivir from 
Sanlucar. But you will not find 
Tartessos, for the gleaming capital 
of the silvery empire has sunk from 
sight, deep into the mud of the 
estuary. And there it lies, perhaps 
forever, another lost city. @ 
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READER'S CHOICE 


BY MAY F. McELRAVY 


INCE THAT Christmas Eve we 
S spent in the ancient New Mex- 

ico pueblo of ‘Taos, Christmas 
has a deeper meaning. The terraced 
adobe apartment houses silhouetted 
against sacred Taos Mountain 
deepened from ochre to russet 
brown in the afterglow. Blue doors 
opened. Families came out to stand 


‘motionless on their flat roofs, eyes 


fastened on the highest one in the 
summer pueblo. 

Wrapped in _shis ceremonial 
blanket, the Governor raised 
Abraham Lincoln’s cane, gift to 
these Indians, and proclaimed in 
stentorian tones, ““Go to church! Go 
to church!” Rifles sounded. The 
church bell pealed joyously. 

Indians cascaded down _ their 
‘aspen-pole ladders and filled the 
wide plaza. It looked like a moun- 
tain dell filled with sumac touched 


by frost. Old men, brightly colored - 


TRAVELING SOMEWHERE? 


LET NTC HELP YOU PLAN YOUR TRIP 


cotton blankets pulled down over 
their foreheads and clutched tight- 
ly under their chins, mingled with 
young braves in rainbow-hued ones. 
Women, whose richly fringed warm 
shawls hung cone-like down their 
broad backs, cradled babies in their 
strong arms. 

Flickering candle flames shed,a 
mysterious glow on the brown faces 
of the Indians in the church mur- 
muring reverent prayers that Nativ- 
ity night. 

Shepherd fires of pifion and 
cedar faggots laid knee-high by 
pueblo children leaped into flames 
before every village door, as we 
came from the church into the 
plaza. 

Rifles cracked. Whirling sparks 
spiraled into the black night. The 
air filled with the fragrance of burn- 
ing pifon. Stars ribboned the sky 
as the statue of the Virgin was 
brought out of the church and 
placed on a tinseled platform to be 
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carried on the shoulders. of four 
stalwart youths. Torch bearers led 
the way around the plaza. Los 
Matachines dancers, children shak- 
ing gourds, and tribesmen joined 
the procession, chanting and stamp:- | 
ing the winter earth. 

The stamping, the chanting, the 
undulating movement of hundreds 
of Indians blended into a vibration 
which caught us in its rhythm. 

The moon came over snow- | 
capped Taos Mountain, dark with 
pines. | 

When the statue of the Virgin, 
her satin, bejeweled robe shimmer- | 
ing in the moon’s platinum glow, | 
was returned to the church, the’ 
silent Indians climbed their ladders, 
faith renewed. | 

Where else in the world could we. 
have had a like experience? | 


| 
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from the quiet community of 

Oberndorf, tucked away in 
Austria’s Tyrolean Alps. twelve 
miles from Salzburg. Silent Night 
first rang out in 1818, the year it was 
composed by Franz Gruber, a 
schoolteacher who wrote the music, 
and Joseph Mohr, a priest who was 
responsible for the words. On the 
following two pages TRAVEL’s cam- 
era views the cradle of this song, 
where the world first heard voices 
sing ‘‘Stille nacht, heilige nacht. . .” 


C HRISTMAS’ favorite carol comes 
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Parishioners of musician 
Mohr’s church were first 
to hear Silent Night sung. 


Stained-glass windows are 
dedicated to composer 
Gruber, lyricist Mohr. 


Special chapel built in 
1928 commemorates com- 
posers of famed carol. 


Each year thousands of 
travelers, students visit me- 
morial to teacher, priest. 
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re 
Students often stop to sing 
Silent Night on site where 
song was written. 


Oberndorf has hung 
bronze bas-relief to its two 
most famous citizens. 
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FLORIDA'S 
BOUNTY 


BY N. L. ZUCKERBERG 


ODERN-DAY travelers, like the Spanish pirates and 

adventurers of old, are discovering gold in Flor- 

ida each day. And this “‘golden”’ treasure is vita- 
min C, so prevalent in Florida citrus fruits. When a 
visitor to a Florida citrus grove picks an orange from 
one of the lush trees, rarely does he realize that he is 
delving into history as rich and profound as America 
itself. For the orange today had its beginning hundreds 
of years ago and was often found deep in the hatches 
of pirate and other ships of exploration. The grand- 
daddy of the modern orange was the fruit of a tree 
called Citron which, it was discovered, staved off the 
horrible scourge called scurvy. 

For those who bested wind and weather to drop 
anchor off Florida’s coast, destiny smiled or frowned 
in the inexorable fashion of fate. There were those, it 
is said, who found fortune of one type or another, and 
those who suffered poverty and died in the vastness of 
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the continent not long discovered by the man Colum- 
bus and his mutinous crew. 

It is, perhaps, ironic that the new world fortunes, 
like the lives of the men who found them, passed for 
the most part into oblivion, but the fruits and the seeds 
of the Citron bloomed and bore fruit in America from 
generation to generation. And in the process of repro: 
duction, the Citron has amassed fortunes far greater 
than all the treasures in all the dreams of the Spanish 
adventurers. 

In the sunblessed expanse of Florida today, more 
than 500,000 acres of citrus trees are producing enough 
oranges, grapefruit and limes to sustain an industry 
bringing an annual $450,000,000 into the state. 

Historians note that from the pirates and adventur- 
ers of the Sixteenth Century cam&eventual settlements, 
mostly Spanish, along Florida’s east coast. Wherever 
settlements sprang up, citrus plantings soon appeared. 
It is believed that, in Florida, Indians carried oranges 
with them and dropped their seed in forest areas, so 
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PROCESSING PLANT TOURS 


Most citrus fruit and process- 
ing plants in Florida may be 
visited, tours being conducted, 
as a rule,.at two-hour intervals. 

Three plants of note are: 

Snively Groves, at Eloise about 
3 miles south of Winter 
Haven. 

Plymouth Citrus Products Co- 
operative ‘at Plymouth, on 
U.S. 441 about 15 miles 
north of Orlando. 

Waverly Growers Cooperative 

at Waverly, about 15 miles 

from Winter Haven. 


that many years later, the heavy forests were found to be 
populated with wild, sour orange trees. 

At any rate, the first 300 years of the white man’s 
civilization in Florida saw steady planting and de- 
velopment of citrus. In 1821, as Florida joined the 
youthful union of the states of North America, settlers 
from the North began to move in to plant and develop 
citrus groves. In 1835, this expansion of citrus met its 
first recorded setback when winter freezes killed most 
of the citrus trees to the ground. But out of that freeze, 
when the most extensive citrus plantings were located 
around the sea coast and in the northern part of the 
state along the St. Johns River, came the realization 
that the geographical location of these early plantings 
was wrong, that citrus, in order to escape the more 
severe winters of Northern Florida, must be planted 
and nurtured further South. 

In this discovery came the problem of methods of 
moving fruit from inland groves to the coast for ship- 
ment to Northern cities. With no rail development as 
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yet, water transportation was the only means of trans- 
porting the infant Florida citrus crop. . 

This problem, however, was overshadowed for 
awhile because of the greater problems of the Civil 
War. At the close of that war, Florida had undergone 
considerable development in its inland areas, and the 
months that followed saw not only improvement in 
transportation facilities but great expansion in all 
agriculture industries, including citrus. 

In 1886, Florida’s citrus crop reached for the first 
time a volume of 1,000,000 boxes. Development of cit- 
rus continued and production increased until 1895 
when the Sunshine State had reached an annual citrus 
crop of 5,000,000 boxes. 

And then came the disastrous freezes of the winter 
of 1896. Again, the Florida citrus industry was wrecked, 
this time to the extent that the 5,000,000-box crop of 
1895 was decreased to a mere 150,000 scattered boxes 
in 1896. Recovery of most of the groves was started 
immediately, only to be frozen out again in 1899. 

With the freeze of 1899 came the complete transition 
of citrus plantings into central and southern Florida 
as we know it today. Thus, it was in the 1909-10 season 
that the many new plantings in this area combined to 
produce once again the 5,000,000-box crop Florida had 
produced in 1895. 

From 1910 until 1935, the Florida citrus industry 
continued to grow. The 1934-35 season saw a harvest 
of nearly 30,000,000 boxes of citrus, nearly all of which 
was shipped out of the South to large fruit auction 
markets in the North and East. . 

With the problem of winter freezes apparently solved 
by the growing citrus industry through the transition 
southward, the industry then faced a problem that had 
grown in proportion with the industry. In 1934, over- 
production of citrus threatened to toss the industry into 
complete havoc. What had once been an almost un- 
limited market for citrus turned to one of falling prices 
as more and more fruit flooded the markets. As Florida 
citrus piled up in transit and in fresh fruit bins, prices 
tumbled to nothing. 

And it was during these trying times that the citrus 
industry joined together in the same spirit with which 
it fought the early era freezes and a multitude of other 
obstacles along the way. Men who envisioned the tre- 
mendous industrial potential of Florida citrus went to 
the state capital at Tallahassee armed with a plan to 
create the Florida Citrus Commission, to establish an 
organization under the laws of the state which would 
regulate quality, advertise and merchandise Florida 
citrus, and attempt to discover new markets. 

From 1935 until 1956, production continued to in- 
crease at an unbelievable pace. The 1955-56 season pro- 
duced 215,000,000 bushels of citrus fruits. It is interest- 
ing to note that, excluding lemons, this production was 
some 157,000,000 bushels greater than the production 
of Florida’s nearest competitor, the State of California. 
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Citrus season sends more than 300 Florida packing houses to work. 


In steel tanks, concentrated orange juice is blended before freezing. 
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Quality, purity tests of juice are made by processors, U.S. government. 


ti 


Sealing of citrus crates is final step before shipment to wholesalers. 
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During these years, the Citrus Commission through 
advertising and merchandising attempted to increase 
consumer demand for citrus and citrus products. And 
then, in 1946, the Commission’s research department 
in cooperation with various other state and federal 
agencies announced the discovery of frozen orange con- 
centrate. The reaction of consumers throughout the 
nation was immediate—from 2,000,000 gallons in the 
1947-48 season to 70,224,000 gallons in 1956. 

Today, 54 per cent of the entire crop of Florida 
oranges goes into frozen concentrate. During the 1955- 
56 season, 79,000,000 bushels of Florida’s 146,000,000- 
bushel orange crop went into processor hands for con- 
centrate. And, in spite of dire predictions at the time, 
the fresh fruit volume has managed to hold its own. 

The Florida citrus grower continues to enjoy the 
unique distinction of being generally free of serious 
marketing problems. Indeed, while most commodity 
producers look hopefully to the federal government 
for control, money and methods to combat over-pro- 
duction, the Florida citrus industry looks confidently 
ahead to even greater production. Across the central 
part of the state, from the Atlantic to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, thousands of acres of new groves are being planted 
by men with an eye to the future. 

In contrast to the tiny holds of Spanish pirate ships, 
today’s ocean liner carries every conceivable variety of 
citrus juices and fresh fruits, most of it from Florida, to 
tempt the taste of passengers and crewmen alike, for 
Twentieth Centurians on the go across land and sea 
do not easily change their habits of society or diet, and 
there are few now who have not formed the habit of 
drinking citrus juices. For varying tastes, the industry 
provides concentrate or single-strength, sweetened or 
unsweetened citrus either “straight” or blended with 
other citrus juice—as the popular orange and grape- 
fruit mixture—or with non-citrus juices. 

Citrus, which had its inception in Asia long before 
the coming of Christ, has neared a complete cycle of 
romantic popularity. Arabs and Crusaders of the years 
500 to 1100 A.D. helped to spread the culture of citrus, 
and by the year 1300, the Continent of Europe knew 
citrus and its benefits. Today, it is not inconceivable 
that the more civilized of the Asiatic areas boast retail 
markets which shelve citrus products bearing the stamp 
“Produced in Florida.” 

Thus, out of the legend and the romance surround- 
ing the history of citrus, and the heartbreaks and suc- 
cesses of more recent times, the Florida citrus industry 
has arrived at its present point of prosperity. A pic- 
turesque and romantic food, nourished by untold hours 
in the sun, Florida citrus today provides the nation 
with treasures of health and wealth far surpassing the 
widest imagination of those swashbuckling pirates. It’s 
one of the state’s impressive sagas that visitors find will 
add to their meditative enjoyment while wheeling 
through Florida. 
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Wide as Niagara, five falls of River Carao at Canaima jungle-camp form lake-like lagoon. 


Side-Trip to 


SERENITY 


BY DON FRIFIELD 


AVING COME to Caracas on 

business, I found the city to 

be so modern and full to the 
brim of most of the amenities of 
civilization that I had no feeling of 
Getting Away From It All. So I 
went down to the Avensa Airlines 
office and bought a three-day ex- 
cursion to Canaima, a refuge for 
tourists some 400 miles southeast of 
Caracas as the crow flies. Canaima, 
accessible only by air—even a jeep 
cannot get closer than 50 miles to 
the place—has had commercial air 
service just since last year, when 
Avensa inaugurated flights leaving 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday morn- 
ings only. You board at Caracas’ 
Maiquetia airport at 9:15 a.m. and, 
with stops at Ciudad Bolivar and 
Puerto Ordaz, you are in Canaima 
at 1:15 in the afternoon. 
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We first flew east along the moun- 
tain-fringed coast before turning 
inland. By this time the coastal 
range opened into a valley leading 
south, over a country of sparsely 
populated low hills and plains. Two 
hours after take-off you land in 
Ciudad Bolivar. The city, with a 
population of 42,000, is on the south 
bank of the Orinoco River. Taking 
off again after a brief pause, you fol- 
low the course of the great muddy 
river 65 miles downstream to Puerto 
Ordaz. This five-year-old city was 
created by the Orinoco Mining 
Company to load the rich iron ore 
of the Cerro Bolivar onto ocean- 
going ships. We landed for just a 
few moments, and then went off 
again due south. 

Almost immediately a feeling of 
total wilderness is achieved by look- 


ing at the ground below. The rush- 
ing Caroni River, now the site of a 
vast hydro-electric project, leads 
southward into a land of number- 
less streams and rivers, marshes and 
slowly rising hills, mostly through 
a gentle plain that slowly rises as 
you go further south. Occasionally, 
great stretches of selva are broken 
by savannah and_ barren _ plain. 
Then suddenly, without prior hints 
from the terrain, the plane flies into 
a land of great truncated mountains 
whose tops are plateaus, the famed 
tepuys that presage the Gran Sa- 
bana (Great Plain) of Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle’s Lost World. This is 
the beginning of a 14,000-square- 
mile area of temperate land 6,000 
and more feet above sea level, a 
series of plateaus separated by deep 
ravines that pierce to the plains be- 
low. One minute you are thousands 
of feet above the ground, the next 
you are only a few hundred feet 
above the surface of a tepuy. 

Down on the flat top of a great 
plateau is a lonely little single- 
engine plane, none other than the 
one crash-landed by Jimmy Angel 
in 1937 in his search for El Dorado. 
It looked ready to take off again 
despite the passage of twenty years. 

A few more minutes and you are 
flying in a huge ravine where wa- 
terfalls tumble from great heights 
like giant spigots of water. Then: 
Angel Falls. Like an unthreading 
silver ribbon 3,212 feet from spill 
to splash, this is the world’s tallest 
waterfall, nearly twenty times the 
height of Niagara. Named for 
Jimmy Angel, the American flyer 
who discovered it, Angel Falls kept 
every passenger in the plane near- 
speechless in awe at the sight. First 
his plane, then the falls he found as 
if we were witnesses to a re-enact- 
ment of the discovery. 

In a few minutes we veered west 
toward Canaima, 37 miles away. 
From the air, you see a collection 
of cabins with a main lodge on a 
round three-quarter-mile-wide la- 
goon formed by the five main water- 
falls of the River Carao, called the 
Falls of Hacha. They are as wide as 
Niagara and almost three-fourths as 
high, and form the spectacular front 
yard for the “campers” at Canaima. 

A jeep whisks you from the air- 
strip to the lodge, where a lunch is 
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Its Accessible, Beautiful, Inexpensive—and Uncrowded as Yet! 


waiting. The lodge, about 40 by 20 
feet, is open to the elements on 
three sides, sports a bar covered by 
thatch but is itself covered by cor- 
rugated aluminum, a kind of stand- 
ard roofing in the wilds of Venezuela. 
I was one 6f eleven guests that day 
and some fifteen more were due the 


_. following day. Except for several 


who will stay the week, all are here 
for just one or two nights. 

I was shown to my cabin, a metal 
affair with a good bedScreened (in 
vain, I was to find 6ut) against mes- 
quitoes, a private bathroom and 
shower reached by going outside. 
This was “rustic” ‘style—$99.00 for 
two nights and three days from 
Caracas, meals and plane fare in- 
cluded. I could have saved $6.00 by 
going “camp” style in a bohareque 
(composition of clay, grass, and 
cement) cabin unscreened, but with 
good beds and mosquito nets or a 
kind of local hammock called a 
chinchorro that makes you feel like 
an inhabitant of a slingshot. Had I 
wished to stay but one night and 
two clays, the rate would have been 
$82.50 “rustic” or $78.00 “camp” 
style. Because planes come and go 
only on weekends, a longer stay 
than three days (and two nights) 
would be a mimimum of six days 
(five nights) at $145.50 “rustic” 
and $130.50 ‘camp.’ Additional 
days cost $16.50 “rustic” and $13.50 
“camp.” Children between two and 
twelve years old are charged 50 per 
cent of these rates, and children 
under two are admitted free. 

The cabins are on the edge of 
the beach, which is composed of fine 
pink sand and no wider than eight 
feet. The water is itself a kind of 
russet-rose in spots, elsewhere a bot- 
tle green. Various people told me 
that the russet-rose color was due to 
iron, to sulfur, to copper, but I was 
afraid we would run out of tourists 
before we exhausted the list of ele- 
ments, so I stopped asking. Cross 
currents give parts of the lagoon 
a delightful coolness that persists 
even after you are accustomed to it. 
Elsewhere the water is as warm as a 
hot bath. You can wander along the 
beach for hundreds of yards, then 
climb up a path through pure selva 
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to the heights of the falls. Or you 
can take a boat with outboard 
motor across the lagoon, and then 
climb through open country, some- 
times swampy and rocky, to the oth- 
er side of the five-faced falls. The 
great plateaus are all around you, 
near but inaccessible except on spe- 
cial expeditions that may take many 
days. Some you can climb easily, 
others still baffle even the experts. 
The greatest of these plateaus, 
Auyantepuy, is 7,500 feet high, has 
an area of 250 square miles, and 
has been climbed ‘only once. 

Across the lagoon from Canaima 
live a few Guaica Indians, sepa- 
rated from others of their tribe by 
a three-day journey. You can also 
find the hut of a diamond prospec- 
tor. Tourists may freely hunt for 
diamonds in these parts, and some 
have actually found them. But it is 
hard going for professional pros- 
pectors, and the government official- 
ly discourages them with statistics 
to prove that they could make more 
money at a steady job than roaming 
the Gran Sabana. Canaima is itself 
part of a diamond concessionary 
area, and mining on a small scale 
is just beginning. 

All the time at Canaima I re- 
mained unshaved, which was in 
keeping with the place. I did not, 
unfortunately, wear the long trou- 
sers, boots, and fuil-sleeve sweaters 
that are recommended. For this 
oversight I paid the price of numer- 
ous insect bites from a tiny local 
pest called a jejen (pronounced 
hayhen) . This little interloper can 
pass through mosquito netting, and 
his bite continues to itch for at least 
a week afterwards. But those who 
were properly dressed and generous 
with insect repellent suffered far 


less than the others. Women, inci- 


dentally, are warned to wear only 
slacks, flat heels, and the same full- 
sleeve sweaters, as there are no for- 
mal planned activities of any kind. 
People split up into little groups or 
couples and find their own diver- 
sions, for there are no movies, social 
directors, dances or games except as 
they may develop spontaneously. 
You can, however, take a turn at 
water-skiing at the pace developed 


by the outboard motor launch, but 
this is slow motion indeed. 
Horseback riding is available at 
$4.50 an hour over trails that take 
you into selva and savannah to the 
west and south of the lagoon. And 
if you feel like chartering an expedi- 
tion to farther regions in the Gran 
Sabana, this too can be arranged, 


preferably with considerable prior 


notice. 

For the hunter, Canaima offers 
such game as_ jaguars, deer, tapir 
and even crocodiles. The fisherman, 
using native fruit as bait, can hope 
to hook cachma or sardinata, both 
edible fish that abound in the rivers 


_ of the vicinity. As guns can be im- 


ported into Venezuela only with 
great difficulty, the hunter is advised 
to rent one in Caracas—a license to 
hunt is included in the rental per- 
mit of the gun. No fishing license is 
required. 

There is a rainy season from June 


to September, and another from 
November to January. At these 


times the rain falls twice a day for 
about an hour each time, and two 
hours at night, sometimes so vigor- 
ously that the sound on the metal 
roof makes conversation, even at a 
shout, impossible. 

Canaima can accommodate 60, 
but fewer than 25 were there at the 


time of my visit. Only a few of the 


visitors were Venezuelans, the rest 
mostly Germans and _ Austrians, 
with a smattering of Americans. 

Canaima has spectacular scenery, 
but this alone would not make it 
so nearly unique on the gambit of 
potential tourism. It is the remote- 
ness and utter solitude of the Gran 
Sabana that impose a much deeper 
impression than the vast plateau 
and surging waterfalls. But there 
were several disquieting notes. For 
one, I noted with a mixture of sur- 
prise and horror that I could actual- 
ly use my electric razor, there being 
a connection above the mirror. Per- 
haps like Robinson Crusoe when he 
saw the footprint, or some nameless 
pioneer beachcomber at Coney Is- 
land when the unmistakable whiff 
of frankfurters assailed his nostrils, 
I wondered how long all this was 
going to last. @ 
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BY ROBERT DEARDORFF. 


familiar trails to conquer have | 


E UROPEAN SKIERS in search of un- 


found fresh mountains in 
Spain. As a result, this sun-parched 
land, already a tourist magnet for 
lovers of bull fights, El Greco and a 
favorable rate of exchange, is on its 
way up as a cold-weather sports 
haven, too. While it isn’t so well 
known or so popular yet as neigh- 
boring countries that discovered 
decades ago that there was tourist 
gold in the winter hills, in the last 


few years it has been explored by i | 


restless pioneers on the lookout for 


new snow excitement, and the word | 


has begun to spread. 


These hardy outrunners of the | 


toboggan cap and mitten crowd are 
cavorting amidst the two major 
mountain ranges that cut into the 
blue, arid sky—the Pyrenees in the 
north and the Sierra Nevada in the 
south, plus a few scattered peaks in 
between. The,slopes are steep, the 
temperature cold, and in the hotels 
the price is right. Like everything 
else in Spain, snow is sold here at 
bargain rates that become even 


more of a bargain if a traveler 
changes his dollars before he enters | 
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surprise: 


at the free-market exchange rate. 

As if these weren't enough to 
make life pleasant, there fs still an- 
other convenience: several of the 
better mountains are located near 
Barcelona and Madrid, the two 
most important tourist centers in 
the land, while those in the south 
are close by Granada, where a con- 
scientious sightseer should go any- 
how, just to look at the Alhambra. 

The slopes in the north are not 
far from the French border, and, 
by and large, they are the most high- 
ly developed to date in terms of 
good hotels, modern ski lifts and 
similar conveniences. They're also 
high enough to provide good snow 
from December to April as a rule, 
and, because of their proximity to 
Barcelona, they give the tourist a 
chance to combine outdoor moun- 
tain life with the indoor night life 
for which that restless, insomniac 
city is famous. And there's even an- 
other advantage: if he carries his 
skis there the beginning of April, he 
can take along his bathing suit, too. 
Most springs he will find it warm 
enough for swimming then, or at 
least for sun bathing, along the 
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Costa Brava to the north or on near- 
by Mallorca. 

Probably the best developed and 
certainly the best known of. these 
resorts is La Molina, a sleepy, 
charming village with several ski- 
able mountains on its doorstep, 
some 90 miles from Barcelona, ten 
from the French border, and within 
excursion distance of Andorra. 
Runs extend from the tops of Puig 
d’Alp and Puigllansada, both over 
7,000 feet high, down to the valley 
floor, with a variety of tracks that 
vary from easy to difficult. As the 
village itself is more than 5,000 feet 
high, it’s not necessary to go far in 
search of snow. During the height 
of the season it’s possible to take 
off directly from your hotel. Several 
ski lifts, tows and cable cars haul 
you up the mountains to any one 
of four main points from which the 
best trails descend. There’s a ski 
school, run by Swiss instructors 
from Davos, and, to provide some 
variety in outdoor exercise, a skat- 
ing rink as well. 

As this is an established inter- 
national resort, known in Europe if 
not yet in the U. S., hotels there are 


comfortable, service is good, and, 
as everywhere in Spain, prices are 
low. During the season it’s possible 
to find a room for about $3.00 a day, 
a rate that includes meals and all 
the extra charges. The most fashion- 
able hotel is the Solineu, which has 
a night club called the Cau to pro- 
vide after-dark distraction. A room 
there will not cost much more than 
$4.00 a day, everything included, 
even during the height of the sea- 
son. 

In addition to the hotels, there 
are various restaurants and snack 
bars, one of which advertises hot 
dogs among its Spanish specialties— 
that’s how international La Molina 
has become. Hot dogs notwithstand- 
ing, the bulk of the food is Spanish, 
which means mountain-sized meals 
that begin with soup, proceed to an 
omelette, continue throughmeatand 
vegetables, and wind up with fruit, 
thus providing enough energy to 
tackle the toughest snow trail—if 
you can get up from the table. 

With the manana slowness char- 
acteristic of all activity in Spain, the 
village is developing, and every now 
and then one of the hotels inaugu- 
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sunny spain 


rates a leisurely program of im- 
provement, in an effort to keep no 
more than one or two steps behind 
progress. Last year, for example, the 
Hotel Adsera finished a renovation 
program that has made it one of the 
most comfortable in the resort, and 
now other hotel keepers, eyeing te 
are discussing the possibility of do- 
ing likewise with their own estab- 
lishments. While La -Molina at 
present is the outstanding Spanish 
winter sports center in this general 
area, three others have also begun 
the climb to international promi- 
nence. 
The first is Nuria, a village with 
two good hotels and plenty of lazy 
local color, some 6,000 feet up in the 
mountains near La Molina. There’s 
_an Alpine railway that provides 
wonderful views of the snow-capped 
peaks as well as comfortable trans- 
portation, plus ski lifts to the high 
slopes on the Pico del Aguila. For 
those who enjoy variety in their 
winter sports fun, there’s even a 
skating rink. 

Camprodon, only twenty miles 
from Barcelona, is another resort 
that is beginning to gain favor here, 

_ largely because it lies so close to the 
city. The nearest rail station is San 
Juan de los Abadesas, from which 
point a bus carries tourists the re- 
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maining eight miles to the hotels. 
Although it’s fairly low for a winter 
resort—only about 3,000 feet above 
sea level—it has marked out a 
variety of ski trails on which the 
snow is good during the high season 
winter months. 

Better situated is Candanchu, 
5,000 feet up in the Aragon Pyre- 
nees, a few miles from the interna- 
tional rail station of Canfranc and 
about 100 miles from Zaragoza, on 
the main highway from there to 
France. From surrounding moun- 
tains called El] Tabazo and La Raca 
there are a number of well-marked 
descents, varying from easy to diffi- 
cult. 

After La Molina probably the 
best-known and best-equipped snow 
resort in the country is Puerto de 
Navacerrada, which is only 36 miles 
from Madrid. Located at an alti- 
tude of 5,700 feet in the Sierra de 
Guadarrama mountains, it’s easy to 
reach. An electric train runs from 


the capital to Cercedilla, and from: 


there a funicular goes up to the vil- 
lage itself. The trip takes about two 
hours—less by car—so that a tourist 
can easily combine skiing with city 
sightseeing. 

On the north face of the moun- 
tain there are three excellent runs, 
plus a few exceptionally difficult 
ones on which official competitions 
are held at various times during the 
winter. In addition, several easy 
trails have been marked out for be- 
ginners.- There’s a ski school in the 
village for them. Because of. its 
height, Puerto de Navacerrada gets 
a lot of sun, even on days when a 
solid bank of clouds blots out the 
landscape below, and often it’s 
warm enough to ski in sun suits. 

Because of both the climate and 
the view from the slopes, which is 
impressive on cloudy days and spec- 
tacular on clear ones, the moun- 
tain has been a ski center for several 
years, but only recently has it begun 
to be known abroad, thanks to the 
installation of modern equipment. 
At the present time there are four 
chair lifts leading off to different 
parts of the mountain range. 

The first runs from Puerto de 
Navacerrada to a natural terrace 
near the top of Guarramillas, which 
provides an impressive panorama of 
surrounding peaks and valleys. On 


‘of easier ones down the south face. — 


clear days it’s possible to see El” 
Escorial and even Madrid. From 
here a second lift goes higher to the” 
Bola del Mundo peak, starting” 
point of several difficult trails down — 


the north face of the mountain and 


The third lift, which links © 
Pradera del Verracon, a lower point — 
on the mountain, with Puerto de 
Navacerrada, makes it possible for 
skiers who come down the north © 
slope from Bola del Mundo to ski 
first through open slopes above the | 
tree line and then, below the vil- 
lage, dodge trees to the bottom of 
the valley, and finally, ride back up — 
to their hotels. These runs, because |} 
of their difficulty and the possibility 
of combining tree-dodging with 
open-slope skiing, are often used for 
international competitions. The |f 
fourth lift, which serves as a pro-_ 
longation of this one, goes in the 
opposite direction from the village 
up to Alto del Telegrafo and has 
opened new trails near the Siete 
Picos range. 

As for the Sierra Nevada moun- 
tains near Granada in the southern 
part of the country, these are the 
least developed to date, although 
the slopes are among the best in 
Europe. Lying more than 9,000 feet 
above sea level, they have excellent — 
snow from December until the mid- 
dle of May and are fairly easy to 
reach by an electric train which 
runs from Granada to Maitena. As 
there are no modern hotels nearby, 
however, this section is only for the 
tourist who wants to rough it. 

While skiing will never replace 
bull fighting as Spain’s national — 
recreation, more and more residents 
are discovering its excitements. And 
the exploring vacationers who ar- 
rive every season have already be- 
gun to create a demand for addi- | 
tional facilities, especially around 
Madrid and Barcelona, where snow 
fun can easily be combined with 
big-city entertainment. News has 
spread that Spain, too, has winter 
sports and dependable winter sun- 
shine, as well as moderate prices. As 
a result, surprised mountaineers are 
getting set for a slow-moving Span- 
ish boom, and tourists are learning | 
that snow in the afternoon and 
castanets at night can be a heady — 
combination. @ 
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TOLL ROAD DILEMMA — 


BY ALFRED E. SHAW 


HO WOULD THINK that the 
W ireraze motorist who drives 

his 9,000 or 10,000 miles per 
year may actually pay more for the 
road he rides on than for the up- 
keep of his car? Well, it is true. Does 
the average motorist today realize 
what these turnpikes and super- 
highways, being built all over the 
country, mean to him—not in time 
saved, but in actual dollars and 
cents? 

I believe in tolls to shoulder the 
burden that we, the motoring pub- 
lic, have created by jamming the 
existing highway facilities to the 
saturation point. We need these 
new roads, these new expressways, 
bridges, tunnels, even docks and 
harbor improvements. But, when 
these tolls mount up into astronomi- 
cal figures, making it impractical to 
use all the short-cuts and safety fac- 
tors these engineering marvels offer 
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TURNPIKE 


to us, I sometimes think that some- 
where in the planning stage those 
responsible for setting the rate to be 
charged did not take into considera- 
tion existing rates on adjacent fa- 
cilities, so that through traffic, pass- 
ing several toll zones, would not be 
made to pay out an _ excessive 
amount. Certainly, I believe in tolls, 
and taxes—how else could we get all 
these projects paid for?—but, once 
the original cost has been paid, a 
reduction should be forthcoming. 

A recent trip from my home in 
North Tarrytown, New York, to 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, will give 
some idea as to how these toll-cov- 
ered highways are making it costly 
for all who drive a car. 

My family and I left home in the 
early evening just as the last rays of 
the setting sun withdrew behind the 
Palisades, which line the western 
shore of the Hudson River. We 
traveled through Dobbs Ferry, liv- 
ington and Hastings, then onto the 


parkway that heads for Manhattan. 
Before we reached the George 
Washington Bridge we had doled 
out twenty cents, having passed two 
toll zones. These dime toll plazas 
have the nuisance value of an 
ambitious mosquito on a sticky sum- 
mer night. 

Just when I hit my favorite cruis- 
ing speed, with the miles clicking 
by, and my body had found the most 
relaxed position for distance driv- 
ing, into view came the familiar 
toll plaza. My muscles tensed, I 
came to attention, and braked the 
car to a stop, fingered the coins in 
my pocket till I found something 
suitable. By the time I had adjusted 
myself again, and my car was purr- 
ing contentedly, the second booth 
was upon us, and the same perform- 
ance had to be repeated as another 
dime was paid. 

The George Washington Bridge 
was completed in 1931, and it still, 
costs 50 cents for the privilege of 
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crossing the Hudson River at this 
point. This is a strange fact when 
you consider that the larger, more 
costly Golden Gate Bridge, at the 
other end of the continent, has 
somehow managed to reduce its toll 
since it was opened in 1937. This 
reduction hasn’t stopped the Cali- 
fornia highway authorities from 
continuing their ambitious pro- 
gram, a system of freeways, free 
from toll, that will stretch the 
length and breadth of the state. 

There wasn’t much time to en- 
joy the New Jersey Turnpike. 
Wheels were spinning in my brain 
like an I.B.M. calculating machine, 
with 70 cents already spent in only 
a few miles from home. I could not 
help but wonder what ridiculous 
figure would be extracted next. 

When I entered the Turnpike, a 
punched card was handed to me 
which indicated the point of entry. 
I presented this card, when I 
reached the exit toll station, and it 
took no time nor effort for the at- 
tendant to figure that I had received 
$1.10 worth of highway ride. 

I played the pocket game again 
in search of fifteen cents when we 
crossed the Delaware River Bridge. 
There followed a stretch of toll-free 
road until we reached the Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike. Our destination 
was Harrisburg, so we were on the 
Turnpike for only 104 miles, which 
cost me $1.30. This section of the 
Turnpike is comparatively new, 
yet in my estimation the road is bad- 
ly in need of repair. 

Harrisburg is 210 miles from my 
home town, and in tolls alone I had 
paid out $3.25. It didn’t require a 
knowledge of calculus to figure out 
that this was 25 cents more than the 
operating cost of my car. 

I can depend on an honest eight- 
een miles per gallon. So, on a round- 
trip of 420 miles, $6.50 was spent 
on tolls, $6.00 for gasoline. 

There are a few questions that 
interested motoxists might ask their 
highway commissioners. Why are 
these tolls so high? How many years 
must pass before the public can ex- 
pect a substantial reduction in the 
toll rates? What happens to all the 
money collected? Tell me! @ 
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HOTEL HEADLINERS 


Rambling Royal Caribbean Hotel Will Open On Jamaica 


HERE'S a small hotel opening 
(Tecember 16 on Jamaica’s 

Mahoe Bay that looks more 
like a West Indies village gone mod- 
ern than the massive piles of stone- 
and-concrete popular in northern 
climes. The Royal Caribbean Hotel 
and Sea Club, pictured above, 
spreads its 80 suites in a ssemi- circle 
around a 500-foot private beach lo- 
cated two miles from the Montego 
airport. 

Room rates will range from 
$35.00 to $47.00 a day for one per- 
son and $44.00 to $56.00 for two. 
These fares include the morning 
and evening meals, modified Ameri- 
can plan. For extended stays, apart- 
ment-sized suites with kitchen facilli- 
ties will cost $1,200 to $1,350 per 
month, European plan. All rooms 
contain studio beds, tile baths, sepa- 
rate dressing rooms and _ private, 
beach-facing, patios. 


Hotel facilities include dining 


and cocktail lounges that open onto 
a seaside terrace and garden, a free 
port shop and beauty salon. On the 
beach, which is protected from over- 


size combers by an out-lying coral 


reef, there is equipment for swim- 
ming, spear- -fishing, deep- -water fish- 
ing and sailing. A swimming pool, 
putting green, archery range, tennis 
and shuffleboard courts are on the 
grounds. Bicycles are also available 
for exploring the countryside. 
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Inns Up Out On Beach 
Increased By Motel, Hotel 


is the site of both the hotel and 

motel pictured above, each 
scheduled for December 15 open- 
ing. The 620-room Carillon Hotel, 
at 68th Street and Collins, has more 
than 90 per cent of its rooms facing 
seaward, will operate on modified 
American plan. The Beau Rivage 
Motel, at 99th and Collins, has 300 
rooms, all with private balconies, 
supervised play areas for children, 
two swimming pools and a food 
commissary with breakfast items. 


C OLLINS AVENUE in Miami Beach 


ODDS AND INNS 


L PANAMA HOTEL in Panama 
Kies has been taken over by 

Hilton International in drive 
for South American expansion, re- 
named E] Panama Hilton, will have 
present 300 rooms enlarged to 400- 
500... At Niagara Falls, Treadway 
Inns opened its seventeenth unit, 
151l-room motor hotel. ... On April 
1, Japanese will open new 387-room 
hotel in Osaka . . . Diplomat Hotel 
is scheduled to bow in this month 
at Hollywood Beach, Fla., with 550 
rooms, 1,000-foot beach Ger- 
mans have made 200-year-old Im- 
perial Post House on Freiburg- 
Basel road into motel... . Sheraton- 
Park Hotel in Washington, D.C., 


has installed escalator leading from 


ballroom to convention hall on next 
floor . . . Tobago, Trinidad’s satel- 
lite island, will open new Crown 
Point Hotel Jan. 1 with 31 double 
rooms, three suites ranging from 
$15.00 to $47.00, American plan... 
New “grand” (Italy’s top rating) 
hotel has opened at Massa, on Ital- 
ian Riviera, with 80 rooms... Sched- 
uled opening date for 250-room 
Galt Ocean Mile Hotel is Dec. 20, 
providing Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., with 
163 new hotel rooms, 55 efficiencies, 
ten studio, ten deluxe apartments 

. In New Delhi, India, two new, 
air-conditioned, American plan 
hostelries charge $3.50-$8.50 per 
day. 
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Travel Crossroads Answers Will Be Found on Page 62. 


Horizontal 


Southern store 

The Golden City just off the 
Mediterranean 

This is what he got for putting 
on opera clothes 

This will muse you 

The Gardner’s 

What they called the small Swede 
What to be at Gran’ma’s Christ- 
mas table 

Armless wonder in Paris 

What the horse was who threw 
Prince Philip 

Where Queen Elizabeth keeps 
her hobby 

This is the kind of thing that 
gets you fired 

Eye exercise 

This gets on the radio at Christe 
mas 

This comes before Mexico in the 
States 

Travelers who make life une 
bearable after they get home 
Made to sleep by the rocking 
of the boat 

Static receiver 

Fast clip 

This carries the burden of Spain 
This is a Scroll situation (2 
wds.) 

Collection 

What the soap coupon saves 
does with all the soap 

The Great Magoo—pardon me 
—Maglie 

Here’s where you park in Vienna 
Deliberative assembly 

This is the Latin place 
Christmas wish 

This is half of a person 
What Santa’s little round helly 
did when he laughed 

Country clubs 

Pin-up for girls 

This is always after Jai 

Atoms should be for this 
Theatre owner in the U.S. 
These are always dipping in the 
drink 

Island many an Ameriean has 
come from 

Santa Claus got his rein: mixed 
here 

This is really out of this world 
This is the man who can tell you 
what you’ll get for Christmas. 


Vertical 


Daddy’s big act once a year 
(2 weds.) 

Three of them 

What the nude was painted in 
Yule loved this bowl 

Be careful how you pronounce 
cheers or they may turn to this 
This will tell you what time it is 
Chicago squealer 

Indian givers 

It takes all this to make a world 
Shining softly 

What Satan is 

Female clubman 

Danger signal 

Dialed a wrong number 
American Expeditionary Soldier 
(abb.) 

This is never off 

What you find around the 
Christmas Tree after Christmas 
Young lady, maybe 

Johnson’s man who waxes funny 
This is an old saw backward 
This is what Pat loved to do to 
the dear Mike 

Early rolls 

Satellites galore (2 wds.) 
Three-fourths of Lucille’s 
and chain 

Your fame and your virtue gives 
you this 

Swiss banks are on both sides 
of this 

This College is after Ann 
Dumb Dora thinks this is a col- 
lege man in his second year 
Litmusly speaking, these make 
reds very blue 

Dutch East Indies (abb.) 
What Mummy said to Daddy 
when Junior finally fell asleep 
Push oft 

He’s been loading for years to 
get this way 

Modern Chinese poet (you have 
to like his stuff or else—) 
This is a sad thing to say 
What Sally called herself after 
she left the Alley 

What the born salesman will do 
—even on vacation 

Fewer than few 

How Ed Streeter addressed his 
girl friend Mable 

Baba, the lamp man 

European Travel Agency (abb.) 
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Travel Twisters 
BY TED SHANE 


Answers Will Be Found on Page 62. 


ERE’S ONE I tripped over on a bathmat in Cannes, 


France. RAMARIM announced the bathmat,- 


and I asked myself why a French bathmat should 
say this in large yellow letters. Then I realized that it 
was the name of the hotel, which is the same name as 
dozens of others along the French and Italian sea fronts. 
What was the name of the hotel? 


= 


2. Dumb Dora thinks the Hamburg-American Line 
is what the GIs in Germany give the German girls. 
What is it? 


3. Is The Night Watch 
(a) A famous Swiss timepiece? 
(b) What Grace Kelly has around her palace 
in Monaco after midnight? 
(c) Famous Rembrandt in Amsterdam museum 
where all good tourists go? 


4, What is the latest ship to travel around the world? 


5. I telephoned my wife from Denver at ten o'clock 
New York time. What time was it in Denver? 


6. What American City is built largely on three is- 
lands? 


7. What College is at Hanover, New Hampshire? 


8. What islands, once called an effective poorhouse 
by President Hoover, and later a place for travelers to 
live cheaply in the tropics, have recently become a great, 
expensive glamour spot? 


9. In what State Legislature is Spanish an official 
language? 


10. What city is called ““The Hub” by its people? 


11. Young John is doing a thesis on Savonarola. In 
what European City is he staying to collect his material 
and absorb atmosphere? 


12. Where is Saigon? 


13. Name at least one American university in a town 
named after an English university? 


14. Where is the Bay of Whales? 


15. In Holland I paid eighteen gulden per day for a 
room with a bath, and three meals. How much did I pay 
in American money? 
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— LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


ussiA’s history-making thrust sky- 

ward of space-spinning satellites has 

justifiably commanded the atten- 

tion of the world press, and obviously 

puts man on the threshold of travel out 
intogthe limitless universe. 

Naturally, this giant accomplishment 


on the moon, for example—now become 
as pertinently helpful as information in 
this issue’s features. 

The Century of the Satellite will not 
change this viewpoint. When the Lunar 


Hilton opens, TRAvEL will have shown ~ 


its readers how it looks well in advance. 


CITY 


4 will not remain Russian, any more than And we pledge maintenance of this pio- 
oe ee American advancements in science have neering approach. ; 
i been confined to the United States. Edi- From its Island Idyll to its off-beat 
P son’s light and the Wright Brothers’ areas, TRAVEL has consistently proved 

initial ascendency have expanded into that it has nothing to sell except travel 
benefits for men of all lands. What the —_ and in so doing it brings the best, the 
Red moon over Miami really means is latest in travel to its readers. In short, 
that travel has zoomed to greater import- it is not a feature with us but the entire _ 
ance than ever before. It will certainly ree | magazine is devoted to nothing but 
main as the foremost feature of modern travel. @ 
life, with man only a few years away from 
arrival on the moon itself. 
Long-standing TRAVELERS will be well 
prepared. As far back as. July, 1950, 
TraveL published Vacation on_ the HK iy 
« Moon, a preview peek at possibilities on 
the silvery planet. That light-hearted 
look takes on new meaning today, and 
many points of that article—lack of storms H. W. SHANE, Publisher 
CLUB OBJECTIVES 
To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- . 
tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transpor- 
tation facilities; to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the 
preservation of historic sites, the development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and — 
of our waterways, the protection of our forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship — 
between all peoples in order to secure lasting international peace throughout the world. _ 
RECOMMENDATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
To the Membership Committee, National Travel Club, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
In my opinion the following person is eligible to Name of 
join the National Travel Club: Nominating Member: 
NAM ES NAME2 222 Eee 
ADDRESS ADDRESS 
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BY FRANK ROHR 


HAD SAILED as mate aboard the 

60-foot tops’l schooner, Dirigo 

IT, bound from San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, for Tampa Bay, Florida. 
After racing down the Mexican 
coast to Acapulco in company with 
a large fleet, we had set sail alone 
for the Galapagos Islands, 1,200 
miles to the Southwest. We were 
four aboard Dirigo, including our 
owner, who had long dreamed of 
visiting these equatorial islands 
with his own vessel. 

While crossing the Gulf of Te- 
huantepec on our third day, how- 
ever, we were overtaken by one of 
‘the hurricanes peculiar to that re- 
gion and season. We hove her to, 
stern to the wind and seas, streamed 
a sea anchor and our stoutest lines, 


and prayed. For three days, Divigo_ 


fled under bare poles before the gale 
force winds howling seaward from 
their barren Mexican mountains. 
Blazing calms and shifting winds 
followed. And when we finally 
raised the heights of Isabela, larg- 
est of the Galapagos, we cheered 
aloud. 

It was almost noon when we saw 
the island dead to windward, the 
horizon clouds breaking in a wave 


against its 5,000-foot height. By sun-— 


set, we had come close enough to 
sight the 220-foot Redondo Rock, a 
volcanic monolith, and scarcely ten 
miles from the Equator itself. But 
it took hours to make good those 
miles, and we rounded the northern- 
most point of Isabela in the trium- 
phant light of the full moon. The 
sea was a plain of silver ripples as 
we tacked toward the massive black 
island. 

The moment Dirigo crossed the 
Equator, we toasted King Neptune, 
not without some relief at having 
finally arrived, but the icy Hum- 
boldt Current that washes among 
the Galapagos carried a breeze that 
chilled my bare legs. 

Our first anchorage was to be the 
historic Tagus Cove, shown by the 
chart as a deep fissure on the west 
shore of Isabela. But a clammy veil 
of fog closed round us, destroying 
“Our first anchorage was to be the historic 


Tagus Cove ...on the west shore of Isabela." 
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all visibility, and we kept bare steer- 
ageway till dawn with our engine 
just turning over, half-way between 
Isabela and the neighboring isle of 
Fernandina. 

By mid-morning we had found 
Tagus Cove along the forbidding 
western shores of Isabela, and 
turned into its long tongue. Its bar- 
ren forelands closed around us like 
the walls of a fjord. Twenty-five 
yards from its blunt dead end, we 
anchored. The land rose _precipi- 
tously, rocky and hot. High on the 
surrounding cliffs we read the 
white-painted names of yachts and 
naval vessels that had anchored 
here—Svaap, Nordleys, Zaca, Yan- 
kee, and a dozen more. 

This deserted ravine is the first 
landfall of almost every Pacific voy- 
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ager, and according to Tagus Cove 
tradition, he paints his ship’s name 
on the encircling rocks. But ad- 
venturous tuna fleets also anchor 
under these desolate cliffs during 
their voyages out from California 
and South America. And over all 
the yachtsmen’s names, some tuna- 
man had painted “Chicken of the 
Sea.” The land itself.looked utterly 
deserted, and, as we swung quietly 
at anchor, the chief sound of life 
was the yelp of a single seal surfac- 
ing and feeding nearby. 

Three turtles approached, peered 
incuriously, and disappeared into 
the cold waters of the bay, waving 
their small flippers. Tagus Cove was 
alive with fish. We dropped a bare 
hook with a bit of rag and within 
seconds a 30-pound bonito took it. 


Minutes later, we were frying fillets ee. 


-for lunch. 


In the afternoon, another crew- 
man and I rowed ashore. We 
moored our dinghy to a lava out- 
cropping, and scrambled up the 
steep cindery hillside into a brush 
country deathly dry under that 
equatorial sun. Slowly, we made our 
way through dense mangrove thick- 
ets till we gained the rim of Tagus 
Cove. Way below, we could see 
Dirigo’s topmasts glinting in the 
sunlight. Across the cove, we 
marked the channel we'd found the 
night béfore under a mantling fog. 
Beyond, the island of Fernandina 
reared mightily into her white cloud 
cities. 

Both of us had read William 
Robinson’s stirring account of his 
single-handed passage around the 
world in the ketch Svaap, of his 
journey here and his visit to the 
island’s summit. So we climbed 
higher, to the very edge of Isabela’s 
volcanic crater, until we could look 
down into the briny cone of the 
crater lake. 

Above were the weird black pin- 
nacles of hardened lava. On we 
climbed till the whole crater lake 
was a small jade dial beneath us, 
and way below, lying in the blue— 
sword of Tagus Cove, we saw 
Dirigo’s tiny spars. The ground un- 
derfoot was a mass of cinders. Cactus 
grew in profusion, and some varie- 
ties of pine. The land couldn’t have 
looked any different when Charles 
Darwin visited these islands in 1833 
during his five-year voyage on the 
British ship Beagle. Finally, at the 
silent peak, we peered into a black- 
ened cave whose last recess seemed 
to have merely a burned boulder 
rolled across its access to the earth’s 
very heart. 

Scrambling and slipping, we re- 
turned to Dirigo by evening. Almost 
immediately, we weighed anchor 
and stood down the channel, won- 
dering at this land which seemed 
millenniums younger than anything 
on earth. We anchored a few hun- 
dred yards offsghore, in the quiet, 
blue curve of Wreck Bay. 

Clustered on the beach, the 
Wreck Bay settlement faces north- 
west. There are some 50 wooden 
shacks, a great rude church and the 
crumbling stone foundation of a 
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warehouse. The mountains above 


are heavily forested. Rain clouds 


form and spend themselves against 
their slopes continuously. 

From the stern, we could see the 
small figures of children dotting 
the beach near the pier. Between us 
and this rickety dock, extending 
from the center of town, four black 
fishing slopps were anchored. 

- Just as I made colors, the can- 
nery’s string of electric lights went 
on and a generator began whirring. 
On our right, beyond the town, lay 
the other horn of Wreck Bay, Mala- 


-mocco Point. And-from.there comes 


the quiet sough of ‘the great swells 
as they break against the black rocks 
of the land. . os 

Later, the whéle crew took the 
long inland hike from Wreck Bay 
up four lava-cobbled miles of nar- 
row road to the mountain capital 
of Progresso. On a path that seemed 
more a dry creek bed than a road, 
we passed island farmers and their 
families on burro back, and were 
greeted with the standard “buenas 
dias.” If any of us had been enter- 
taining secret hopes as to the beauty 
and availability of the island girls, 
this first sight convinced us there 
was so pitiably little of the former, 
the latter wasn’t worth <nvestigat- 
ing. Besides, most of the men, we 
couldn’t help noticing, carried large 
business-like machetes. 

As we climbed, the vegetation 
altered from manzanillo brakes to 
a full rain forest. Twelve-foot Span- 
ish bayonets guarded the roadside, 
and orange trees drooped hard fruit 
over us. It rained intermittently, 
and we shivered, dried off and per- 
spired in that order. 

Sailors from visiting Ecuadorian 
ships passed and told us the town 
of Progresso was still up towards the 
single giant palm we had seen from 
the harbor. Far below, the plain of 
the sea shone hazy and bright. 

At last we gained the final hillock 
and walked onto the broad grassy 
common of Progresso, whose popu- 
lation is about 500. The town, we 
found, was rather inappropriately 
named. Houses thatched with shin- 
eles and branches and odd galva- 
nized plates straggled around. Evil- 
looking pigs scuttled beneath them, 


and mongrels barked and fought be- 


fore us. 
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"Clustered onthe beach, the 
Wreck Bay settlement faces 
Northwest... we could see 
small figures of children." 


". . . from Wreck Bay up 
four lava-cobbled miles of 
narrow road to the moun- 
tain capital of Progresso." 


".. . we climbed till the 
whole crater lake was be- 
neath us and lying in Tagus 
Cove ... we saw Dirigo.” 
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galapagos 


At the opposite end of the Pro- 
eressan sward, a gang of boys was 
playing volleyball, a wartime legacy 
of the U. S. Seabees. Beyond Pro- 
eresso rose the green spire of the is- 
land’s highest peak. Whole families 
sat quietly before their homes, cook- 
ing mixtures in iron cauldrons over 
open fires. We took a few pictures, 
drank from buckets at a pure cold 
spring, and started down. 

I fell in somehow with a carpen- 
ter with a stringy goatee, carrying 
a small pollo he had fetched from 
Progresso. I told him pollo was 
chicken, en inglés, and we became 
friends. 

Oranges weren't ripe, but as we 
walked he plucked down from an- 
other tree a handful of selguela, a 
tiny plum-sized fruit, cool and 
sweet as honey. He told me both sea 
and land turtles, tortuga and gala- 
pago, were very sweet when cooked. 
Continuing, he warned that the 
ubiquitous manzanillo bushes, if 
wounded, dripped a _ poisonous 
welt-raising milk on the skin. 
Reaching cautiously over one of 
them for another handful of sil- 
guela, he added that the island was 
rich with oranges and pineapples 
and bananas in season. But the pri- 
mary industry, of course, was fishing 
and canning, directed by a local 
Ecuadorian industrialist. 

In Wreck Bay, at the end of our 
long and stony hike, the carpenter’s 
family came out of their shack of 
thatch and shingles to meet us, and 
then I went to the waterfront and 
rejoined my two shipmates. A few 
somber citizens were strolling about 
the beach with them. The barberia, 
with it ancient wooden throne and 
shelves packed with beer bottles in- 
stead of hair tonic, was still open. 

Like their cousins in Wreck Bay 
and on adjoining islands, the resi- 
dent people are mainly descended 
from the colonies of convicts and 
Indian fishermen and farmers sent 
by the Ecuadorian government over 
the past 100 years. But even before 
Herman Melville’s time, their num- 
ber was occasionally increased by 
deserters, and, as recently as 1926, 
by a misguided party of 300 Nor- 
wegians who came to found a Uto- 
pian colony in the Galapagos. Al- 


ermen, indifferent farmers, and 
hunters, shooting their half-wild 
cattle as they needed them for food. 


The next day, my shipmates, hav- 


ing heard of the island’s wild ducks, 
set out to hunt them, borrowing 
three of Wreck Bay’s scrawniest 


horses and carrying enough guns to 


start an insurrection. And a spine- 
splitting four miles beyond Pro- 
gresso they found a swampy lake 
and its flock of sitting ducks, which 
they routed with great slaughter. At 


9:00 p.m., silent and saddlesore, — 
they returned bearing twelve of the 


unprotesting teals they’d shot. By 
midnight, the kill had been plucked, 
cleaned, heated and chewed. . 

On our last morning, the slim 
200-foot steamer, Guyas, from Ecua- 
dor was anchored in the bay when 
we awoke. And all day we carried 
out great fueling maneuvers. We 
rowed in pairs from Dirigo to the 
cannery where Guwyas was unload- 
ing and towed two full 50-gallon 
drums each time back across the bay. 

That evening on the foredeck, we 
winched up the endless length of 
chain, secured the anchor, and 
hoisted the main with mixed feel- 
ings of relief and sadness as we got 
underway once more. A violet cloud 
floated in its brightness over the 
dim heights of San Cristobal as we 
left. The shore lights burned friend- 
ly and bright in their small curve 
back there. And the shadowy ves- 
sels in the harbor showed their rid- 
ing lights, for evening was well 
along. We set the headsails and fore- 
sail and stood out of Wreck Bay 
northeastward for Panama, 1,000 
miles away. 

As passionately as we had wished 
to raise the islands on our voyage 
out, we were glad to be sailing home 
again. Yet these encantadas are a 
strange interlude in the wanderings 
of small-boat sailors. Their bleak 


gorges, blasted alternately by an_ 


equatorial sun att chill Humboldt 


rain, seem to mimic the loneliness — 


of the sea itself. And although new 
landfalls displaced the Galapagos 
in our thoughts, their bizarre pin- 
nacles were fixed in memory for- 
ever. @ 
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“most all of these lotus eaters re. | 
turned, however. =| 

Our temporary acquaintances in 
Progresso and Wreck Bay were fish- 
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travel areas of the world are 
by-passed and long have been 
neglected because casual visitors, in 


ie OF THE most fascinating 


uttering unconsidered Opinions, 
have generalized so carelessly about 
surface impressions. The reputation 
of Alaska for.snow and ice thus has 
repelled travelers who know noth- 
ing of the splendid Matanuska Val- 
ley and the majestic Alcan High- 
way, Just as elementary-school fore- 
warnings of the scorching heat of 
the Sahara have discouraged trips 
into arid regions whose barren con- 
ditions at all resemble those prevail- 
ing in the Land of the Pyramids. 
The circumstance is unfair to 
Mother Nature. With her prodigal 
loveliness, there probably is no 
place on earth that is without its 
special attractiveness, and to prove 
it, you require only the patient ex- 
amination and sensitive response of 
a guest like Douglas Rigby. 

It is fortunate that, together with 
these important qualifications, 
Douglas Rigby possesses standing 
as a writer, able to broadcast his 
fiidings for the benefit of fellow- 
journeymen everywhere. With this 
advantage he here, in a sense, has 
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travel book selection 


‘Desert OEP E Aids All Arizona-Bound—for Visit or Retirement 


reclaimed the desert more certainly 
than the Gabel Awlia Dam. Specifi- 
cally, his contribution is embodied 
in asubstantial book entitled Desert 
Happy (Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., 313 pages, illus.) , and 
very glad are we that he has made it. 

Douglas Rigby and his wife 
Elizabeth were amply familiar with 
Eastern, Central and Southern 
North America and rather content 


_with their wanderings when they 


were heckled by friends who in- 
sisted that they could not say they 
had lived until they had sampled 
also the West and Southwest. Great- 
ly nettled, they decided to investi- 
gate. So they embarked in the fam- 
ily car and did just that. It being 
that time of year when freezing rain 
and corresponding autumnal dis- 
comforts had put a premium on the 
warm winter sunshine, they chose 
to set up a few months’ residence 
at Tucson, Arizona, where the chief 
known characteristics of the South- 
west in terms of mountains and 
deserts—plus climate, of course— 
seemed to come together for testing. 
Emerging in Arkansas from_ pro- 
longed downpours of rain that were 
deluging the Middle Atlantic 
States, and coming into the spar- 
kling sunlight of Texas, they went 
on into one of the finest and most 
utterly rewarding experiences of 
their lives. This was despite an ar- 
rival in Arizona in the heart of a 
dust storm that rasped the paint off 
their car, polished the license plate, 
etched the windshield, filled the 
carburetor with a cupful of sand, 
and left grit in passenger eyes, ears 
and collars. 

Using introductions from friends 
back home, they hit upon a jerry- 
built cottage in the grounds of a pri- 
vate school a dozen or so miles out 
on the outskirts of Tucson, and 
there they set up their provisional 
Southwest housekeeping, rather 
dubious, in truth, that they were 
going to enjoy their stay. That no- 
tion. was strengthened when a 
marauding kangaroo rat interrupt- 


ed their slumbers and when the 
compressed-gas_ supply exploded 
and blew the cottage to smithereens. 
Hasty removal to a second bunga- 
low on the school property quickly 
improved the picture, and the 
Rigbys settled down to their ac 
quaintance with Arizona, now de- 
termined to beat the jinx. What 
followed provided their present ab- 
sorbing record of flora and fauna 
of the Arizona desert, vivid pen pic- 
tures of the cowboys, Indians and 
old prospectors as they really are, 


and the development of an over- 


powering fondness for this curious 
region that at first had seemed so 
inhospitable. 

Almost anyone can travel and 
witness surprising things, but it is 
given to only a few to be able to 
make the experience come alive on 
a printed page, to describe what 
happens so forcefully that the read- 
er shares in the emotional impact. 
Douglas Rigby has that precious 
gift, and the result here is an excep- 
tional book deserving not only of 
the especial gratitude of the sover- 
eign State of Arizona but of plaudits 
of the country at large.—A. E. K. 


Special to N.T.C. Members 


Books reviewed each month are 
offered to members of the National 
Travel Club at substantially re- 
duced prices. To purchase your 
copy, fill out coupon below and en- 
close remittance. Delivery is post- 
paid. @ 


i) 
National Travel Club 
| 50 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 
|} 0 Please send me Desert Happy at the 
| special membership price of $5.00. 
| Remittance is enclosed. 


UYING A USED CAR is like proposing marriage. ‘Too 
late, you may find that a coat of paint has been 
used to cover a multitude of poor qualities. But 

while human beings have the happy knack of adjusting 
to one another, a bad deal over a used car is a steady 
headache. 

This is not to say that all used cars are unsafe. Far 
from it. In terms of numbers sold, the used car market 
is very much larger than the new car market, and most 
buyers drive away satisfied—in attractive, serviceable 
vehicles. National Bonded Cars, the oldest and largest 
of the automobile warranty firms, inspects and warrants 
thousands of cars a month. Their warranty service guar- 
antees a quality used car. 

So even if you assume that only a few used cars are 
lemons, how can you make sure you don’t get stuck 
with that one? 

If you can’t get an iron-clad warranty on a used car, 
follow these suggestions and you'll avoid a lot of heart- 
ache, expense and, conceivably, tragedy. 


Testing on the Lot 


]. Examine the body panels and roof in bright day- 
light. Repainted areas indicate patched-up damage. If 
this is extensive on body panels or on top, it may indi- 
cate damage to the car’s basic structure. 

2. Poking with finger along lower edge of body, doors, 
trunk lid and fender joints will betray weakened metal. 
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Dimpled or pitted spots indicate rusting from inside, J 


which will spread and require costly: repairs. 

3. Stoop at side of car and grasp the top of the front 
tire firmly with both hands. Push it in and out with 
considerable force. Loud clunking sounds indicate the 


presence of worn suspension parts and possibly worn |ff 


bearings—both expensive repair jobs. 


4. A further check on suspension: Stoop directly 


in front of the car and observe whether the tops of the 
front wheels are closer together than the bottoms. 


“Splaying”’ indicates front-end misalignment or bent or | 


badly worn parts. 

5. Examine engine for leaks—water or oil. At best, 
these indicate worn gaskets or need for radiator repair. 
At worst, they may mean need for new radiator core or 
a cracked block or cylinder head. 


6. With front wheels pointed straight ahead, gently — 
rotate steering wheel. More than two inches of play be- — 


fore front wheels respond points up need for adjust- 
ment or replacement of parts. 

7. With windows down, open and close doors. If they 
sag, fit badly and must be slammed, suspect a damaged 
frame and reject car. Check locks, latches and window 
hardware. i 

8. Feel seats for sagging—or broken springs. They’re 
expensive to replace, indicate high mileage and possi- 
ble abuse. New seat covers can hide worn or damaged 
upholstery. 


9. Examine pedals, floor mats and arm rests. Worn? 
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They mean high mileage. Also look for greasing stick- 
ers on left door post. They show true mileage, are often 
overlooked. 

10. Operate starter, listen for grinding or clanking 
sounds—signs of worn or missing teeth on the flywheel 
gear ring, a big repair job. After engine’s started, get 
out and listen for rattles, knocks or grinding noises. 
Blue smoke from the exhaust when engine is raced 
means neegl for new piston rings soon—an investment 
of some $100 or so. 


Testing on the Road 


1. Start the car. Check the clutch or automatic trans- 
mission for smooth eugagement both forward and in 
reverse. Any grabbing, jerking ow chattering indicates 
the need for adjustment or replacement of parts. 

2. Drive around sharp corners, both right and left, to 
check for binding or excessive play in the steering 
mechanism. Excessive play may mean badly worn parts. 
Binding probably indicates a worn steering gear; safety 


demands that worn parts be replaced. 


3. A short drive over a rough and curving road will 
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TEN TROUBLEMAKERS 


Whether your car is a jalopy or a Jaguar, it’s up 
to you to take care of it. Good treatment will pay 
off in the form of safer driving, economy—and a 
higher resale value. Based on the inspection of 
thousands of cars by National Bonded Cars, Inc., 
the nation’s leading new and used car auto war- 
ranty firm, here is a check list of abuses most often 
responsible for mechanical failures. 


. “Jack rabbit” starts. 


. Riding the clutch. 
. Riding the brakes. 
|. Using the transmission for braking purposes. 
. Too fast cornering. 
. Unnecessary short, fast stops. 
: Bumping front wheels against curbstones. 
3. Spinning wheels on snow and ice. 
. Driving too fast, particularly over rough, 
soft or pitted roads. 
10. Low oil and water; too little air in tires. 


! 
di 
Worn Redal mats, arm rests may mean higher-than-shown mileage. Water oil leaks can indicate cracked block, need fornewradiatorcore. 
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Here is the ideal “starter” for that young 
fisherman-to-be. The kit contains all the equip- 
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for “the one that got away.” 


These kits also make great gifts for nieces, 
nephews or neighbors’ kids, 
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used cars 


a 
While you're at it, check for jerky or uncertain steetingl| 
and handling and for a loose-feeling front end. 

There you have them—valuable tips for spotting — 
weaknesses, potential sources of expense and trouble- — 
makers in a used car. Of course, the human element is 
always present and you may overlook some ma | 
point. Before you make that trip to the used car lot, 
copy down these vital points and carry the checklise | 
with you. Don’t be impressed by casual characters who _ 


lay their monéy on the line after the briefest inspection. | 


They are the ones who buy lemons. 

Many dealers offer “‘guarantees” for 30 days, 60 days, 
4,000 miles. Others will share any repair bills with you 
on a 50-50 basis for specific period of time. Best deal to. 
come along in many a year is a system that guarantees — 
your used car for a year against any major trouble— 
motor, rear axle, standard or automatic transmission, — 
clutch, steering or brake system—regardless of mileage. — 
Used cars so guaranteed are handled exclusively by new 
car dealers approved by National Bonded Cars, Inc., 
who maintain offices from coast to coast. National — 
Bonded Cars only guarantees those autos that have 
passed its rigid inspections. 

Ask first about such guaranteees when you speak to” 
the used car dealer. And take the tip—test these tips! @ | 
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In response to numerous requests, The National 
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OUTH Caicos is an island of ful- 
& fillment. It’s not too far away, 
but it has probably had tess 
than a hundred tourists since Co. 
lumbus. Where is it? Just check 


your map of the Caribbean. The 


full title of the area is Turks and 
Caicos Islands. These are the south. 
eastern tailbones of the Bahamas. 
but they are dependencies of Jamai- 


AICOS ISLAND 


TURKS ISLAND 
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ca. Grand Turk is the seat of gov- 
ernment, and tt is only twenty miles 
away from South Caicos, “my’” is- 
land—and yours, too, if you like ir, 

First the worst. Airlines and ship 


~ companies have only a butcher’s 


view of this little settlement: They 
are waiting for it to fatten itself on 
the fish, the salt industry or the tour- 
ists. However, mail boats, cargo 


TIPS 


on Touring 


BY CAROL LANE 


Women’s Travel Authority 
How to Fight Car Fires 
ire. It’s rarely a problem for 
motorists. But if a little flame 


does break out, it’s good to be 
ready to handle it. Here’s how: 


Turn off the ignition. Get everyone 
out of the car and off to a safe dis- 
tance. 


Stand with your back to the wind 
1 so flames blow away from you. 


If the fire is up front, use gloves 
or a cloth to lift your hood. Douse 
the flames at their source with a fire 
extinguisher, dirt or sand. Don’t use 
water. It might spread the fire. If the 
trouble started in the electrical sys- 
tem, detach the large battery cable so 
| fire does not break out again. 


Fires near the fuel tank can be 
put out in the game manner, but 
stand back, work fast and get away 
quickly since an explosion may oc- 
cur. 


If upholstery is on fire, use either 
your fire extinguisher or water. Pour 
it on slowly so it sinks into the fabric. 


If the fire is bad enough, and 


you're near a phone, call the firemen. 


It’s a good idea to carry a fire ex- 
tinguisher in your car. Small ones 
which fit into the glove compartment 
or onto the steering shaft are avail- 


able. @ 
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ships and one mail plane have con- 
tracts to the lenience of once a 
month with no set date. So if you 
have a return date on your vacation, 
keep calling the company you're 
traveling with before you go, and 
keep calling until they get sick of 
you. But take heart from the fact 
that if you’re stuck on any of the is- 
lands in the area, from Nassau to 
Grand Turk, you can ask the Dis- 
trict Commissioner or any native to 
get in touch with one short Sam 
Long. He owns a_twin-motored. 
Cessna. and goes about saving 
stranded natives and strangers alike, 
working by charter. 

The best bet for speed and regu- 
larity is to travel by plane to 
Jamaica, and from there take a 
plane or a boat to Grand Turk. 
From Grand Turk you can take the 
government launch to South Caicos. 
The flight from New York to Kings- 
ton, Jamaica, with connections at 
Miami, will cost about $245 round- 
trip, unless your vacation falls in 


the off season when you can make 


the same trip, tourist class, for $200. 
One-way fares are $136, first class, 
or $103, tourist. The plane fare 
from Kingston to Grand Turk is 
$42.00, one way, with ten per cent 
off on roundtrip. You can make the 
trip by boat for $36.00, roundtrip. 
Once in the Turks and Caicos, your 
wallet can take a rest. Food and 
lodging will cost no more than $5.00 
a day—probably much less. 

You will want to spend some time 
on Grand Turk, for here you have 
the remarkable beauty of the beach 
common to the Bahama group, but 
you also have modern buildings. 
The public buildings such as the 
hospital, the government office and 
the cable and wireless station are 
almost as unbelievable as the excel- 
lent road that can take you from 
one end of the island to the other in 
less than an hour. The American 
government has an army and navy 
base at each end of the island, and 
the Gls will be glad to show you 
around. 

But as soon as you are settled on 
Grand Turk, run down to the Com- 
missioner’s office and ask if the 
Cygne is in and how busy it is, for 
that is your best transportation to 
Caicos. The Cygne is the govern- 
ment’s motor craft, and its schedule 


is weekly or more. You’re in for a __ 


treat once you board the Cygne. I 


the first place, the twenty-mile trip | 
will cost you at most 28 cents, for -@ 


because government business de 


mands it. Better yet, you will be 


among people who are at home in 


their own island group. It’s a picnic — 
that will remind you of the old | 


steam launch. Tea is served if there 
are not. too many passengers. 

On Caicos, if there are no visit- 
ing dignitaries, you will want to 
stow your bags in the clean little 


cottage-of Captain and Mrs. Mal- y 
colm. Three meals a day and a room — 
with a view will cost $3.00 a day. — 
Mrs. Malcolm will do her best to — 
impress you with food from the | 


States, but her treatment of craw- 


fish, turtles and other island staples — 
will make your mouth water long — 


after you leave. , 
There is no late nightlife on the 
island. Under British rule the joints 


must close at 10:00 p.m. You can — a | 


try to bribe a drink after hours— 


but it won’t do you any good. jf 
Liquor must be bought by the bot- jf 


tle and cold beer costs more than 
warm beer—when it’s available. 
Your 


at the place. While you are still on 
the boat and someone says, “Now 
you can see it better,’ and you are 
fool enough to look, you may want 
to rush right back home. Not only 
does the island look like a muffin, it 
looks like a muffin stepped on by an 


angry housewife. As it comes into — 


clearer focus it gets greener. But 


then you notice the lack of trees. It — 


is sad when you hear that once 
cocoanut palms were plentiful here, 


as were tomatoes, yams and other — 


vegetables. 
Those may be scarlet entries in 
the ledger, but they are the only 


ones on the red-ink side. Your first — 


morning on the island, you awake 


with a sigh at 5:30 a.m., and you 
think it is noon. You jump out of — 


bed and rush to the window. There 
are a half-dozen sloops anchored in 
the harbor, broods of dinghies 


nuzzling their bows. You look at the — 


water. It’s blue, of course. But al- 


though you are a city block away, — 
you can see the bottom. Stand at © 


your window and stare at the water. 
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biggest disappointment 
with Caicos may be your first look ff 
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Feel the breeze. It’s a dry breeze and 
you yourself are dry, although the 
temperature is in the low eighties. 
The clear, clean air makes you feel 
that your city lungs are glad to be 
back on a full-time job at the oxy- 
gen plant. 

The harbor is protected on the 
windward side by a reef and two 
keys, all less than half a mile from 
shore. Long Key extends for miles 
and makes a perfect sea wall for the 
island, while Cove Key has removed 
itself from Long Key seemingly to 
allow the town a good look at the 
ocean, and to dot the exclamation 
point made by its longer neighbor. 
Cove Key is fifteen mintites away by 
slow rowboat, and has a hill of rock 
on the ocean side to protect itself. 
Shrubs and some grass give it color, 
and its beach faces the town. Out- 
side, the water is deep, and a line 
cast out there had better be ready 
for anything. Inside, the depth 


ranges from ten to fifteen feet, 


graduating to waist-high at the foot 
of the docks. The water is so clear 
that, without half trying, it eaves- 
drops on the orders for color the sky 
gives the bottom. The few skin- 
divers who have fished here don’t 
even tell each other about it. They 
just keep coming back. Kids as 
young as five years fish, Swim, scull 
and sail the family dinghy alone in 
this area. 

There is an air of mystery 
throughout the island. Traffic is 


sparse, constant, quiet, but some- 


thing is happening all the time. 
Sloops and smacks tiptoe between 
the keys, their sails 90 per cent flour 
sacks and table cloths. There is a 
sadness in their makeshift rigging 
but graceful movements, and from 
them issues the island’s plasma: 
fresh fruits, vegetables, canned 
goods and clothes. 

Ma, Pa and the kids, the usual 
crew, all work at bringing the cargo 
ashore. Their rejoicing makes the 
easiest laughter you ever heard. At 
night the charcoal fires breathe on 
the several decks. A voice or two 
sings to the moon, and maybe a 
guitar will feel its way into the 
breeze. It makes goosepimples creep 
over your flesh, and your heart 
throbs heavily. You yawn, but you 
yawn to quiet your emotions, and 
the yawn is almost a gasp. 
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The docks are made of wood. 
They are old but in good repair all 
the time. About four feet below the 
main dock,.a small foot bridge 
makes it easy to board the dinghies, 
or to fish, or just to sit. As in all the 
smaller islands, these are docks that 
don’t smell like docks. Nor do they 
act like docks. A truck or two might 
be seen waiting on the waterfront 
street, but the pier is trafficked by 
wheelbarrows, donkey-carts, and 
men, women and children, who can 
carry a month’s groceries on their 
heads while they light a cigarette 
with two free hands. 

The first step off the docks puts 
you smack-dab into a prairie town 
in midwinter. It is burning hot, to 
be sure, but everything except the 
buildings is snow white. The roads 
are lime. Whatever is concrete is 
whitewashed. Piles and piles of salt, 
telephone-pole high, brood over the 
district. Throw any kind of rag 
around your neck for a scarf and 
have your picture taken against a 
salt bank. It will be an authentic 
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See world-famous Carlsbad 
Caverns, White Sands, Big 
Bend, Old Mexico. 
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Enjoy rodeos, bull fights, fiestas, 
siestas, international night life. 
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“Play golf, ride, hunt; visit old 
missions; see the old West. 


snow scene—if you remember to- 


wear a cap to shadow the sweat run- 
ing down your face. 

Salt is the saddest thing on the 
island. Walk up one of the hills and 
look down at the backyard of the 
town. The beauty of this big, flat 
area lies in the salinas or salt gar- 
dens. They give the immediate ap- 
pearance of a field of swimming 
pools, each with a different color, 
ranging from green to pink to the 
final white. The pools are walled 
with stone about two feet high, 
some in squares, some in triangles, 
some following the contour of the 
road or of the nasty temper of a 
neighbor long ago. ‘There are miles 
of these picturesque walls. 

The salt is moved from the ponds 
by those same donkey carts and 
wheelbarrows you've already seen 


on the docks. The project is com-— 


parable to leveling off the Rocky 
Mountains with 
shovel. Windmills add _ to 
“quaintness” and provide the pow- 
er to move the brine from one 
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lus Fun Al Winter 


EY PASO 


Heart of the 
International 
SUN COUNTRY 


Warm, sunny days add up toa 


TEXAS 


funfilled winter vacation. El Paso. 


offers the most winter sun of all 
major U. S. resort cities*. Here, 
in the heart of the international 
sun country, you’re never more 
than a few hours’ drive from any 
point in the colorful, exciting 
Southwest. And Mexico is just 
across the river. 


*U. S. Weather Bureau. figures 
compiled by American Airlines. 


El Paso Sunland Club 

397 San Francisco St. 

El Paso, Texas 

Please send me the 

free literature checked: 
Sunland Folder [J 
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pond to another as the salt content 
increases in the water. They turn 
the paddlewheels set in the focal 
points of the many canals that are 
the streets of the ponds. As you 
watch the gates being opened or 
closed and the brine being trans- 
ferred to the proper pond, the in- 
genuity of the engineering strikes 
you. 

The salt industry on this island 
of 1,500 people is over 100 years old. 
In all the Turks and Caicos Islands 
the British government has taken 
control of it. “Saved the skin of the 
islanders,’ say the advocates. “Stole 
our hope of an honest culture,” re- 
tort the opponents. 

The issues that stem from the 
handling or mishandling of this 
natural sea product are a matter of 
blood and feeling. Be careful with 


your questions. Be more careful 
with your comments. 

But do not curb your curiosity. 
Stay right in the salt gardens until 
somebody mentions the Boiling 
Hole. Don’t miss it. Your first pleas- 
ure will be in the clump of trees that 
surround the hole and its ap- 
proaches. They are twice as high as 
your head and, on Caicos, that is 
noticeable. Your first disappoint- 
ment will be in the hole itself. It is 
eight feet across at its widest and is 
encased above the ground by a con-+ 
crete wall about ten feet square— 
and the water is not boiling. Sit on 
the wall and stare at the hole while 
somebody explains that the two 
gates at the bottom of the wall are 
used to let in the water that supplies 
the salt ponds. The water rises a lit- 
tle and you are languid in your 
thinking. “Could be an artesian 
well,” you offer as you figure its 


TRAVEL MARKET PLACE 


RATES: 50¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words. Advance payment required. Although every reasonable 
precaution is taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for 
misunderstandings arising from any purchase or sale of any articles or services herein advertised. 


LIVING COLORS—SPLENDID 35MM 
COLOR SLIDES by professionals. Collec- 
tors’ items. We are especially organized 
to serve travelers and lecturers. Com- 
plete coverage of Europe. Also, India, 
Pakistan, Mexico, etc. Exteriors and 
magnificent Interiors of famous cathe- 
drals, museums, Versailles, Westminster 
Abbey, etc. Stained windows. Descrip- 
tive, Illustrated Catalog "T" 15c (De- 
ductible from first order). ALSO... 


HOLY LAND. Complete coverage. Splen- 
did interiors; exteriors. Lourdes, Fatima, 
Lisieux, Italian shrines. Interiors of Ro- 
man Basilicas. Canonization Pope Pius X, 
pontifical mass in St. Peter's, lives of 
Christ and Mary. Descriptive 64-page, 
illustrated, combined catalog "TR" 25c 
(Deductible from first order). J. Glie, 
PSA, ARGO SLIDES, 116 Nassau St., 
New York 38, N. Y. 


FROM SPAIN—FOR CHRISTMAS! Beau- 
tiful, handcrafted jewelry, richly deco- 
rated by skilled artisans of the Balearic 
Islands. Pin, $1.00; earrings, $1.00 pair, 
postpaid. IMPEX, Box 10201, Phoenix, 
Arizona. 


FAMOUS WOLFE Worldwide Hi-Fi Color 
slides on approval. Everything from 
Paris night life to the Kremlin. Send 25c 
for 4-color catalog of thousands of 
35 mm slides, including title and map 
slides. (See our ad on page 11.) WOLFE 
WORLDWIDE FILMS, Dept. T, 1315 West- 
wood Blivd., Los Angeies 24, Calif. 


KODACHROME MOVIES—8MM, 16MM, 
35MM slides and stereo-slides. Free cat- 
alog—which? Sample 35MM slide—25c. 
Satisfaction guaranteed! World's larg- 
est selection U.S.A., Florida, Europe, 
Foreign. COLONIAL PRODUCTIONS, 
247-T, Swarthmore, Pa. 
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HOME—IMPORT Mail order business— 
Import profitable items below wholesale. 
Experience and product investment un- 
necessary. Full, spare time. Famous 
world trader guides you. Free list "157 
Imports,"" details. MELLINGER, 83C, Los 
Angeles 24, Calif. 


CHILDREN'S STORIES ON SLIDES—the 
PERFECT Christmas gift. Something new 
in slide form. 5 stories to choose from. 
#1—BILLY AND THE FLYING PACKET 
AT YELLOWSTONE. ++ 2—THREE DUTCH 
CHAMPIONS. #+3—MR. ELK SAVES THE 
ZOO. #4—AUSTRALIAN RUNAWAY. 
#5—MONKEYSHINES AT THE ZOO. 
Story and 8 slides, only $2.50. MES- 
TON'S TRAVELS, Dept. T-12, El Paso, 
Texas. 


TRAVEL BOOKS: SPANISH THE EASY 
WAY, 50c. FRENCH The Easy Way, 60c¢ 
BULLFIGHT in Words and Pictures, 60c. 
Colorful, handy, pocket-sized. Contain 
information, easy pronunciation, useful 
words and phrases. Postage 10c. BAR: 


RERA PUBLICATIONS, P.O. Box #2, 
Laredo, Texas. 
IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT. Choicest 


oranges, grapefruit, pound Guava jelly, 
half pound Tangerine Marmalade, half 
pound coconut patties. Bushel, $8.25, half 
bushel, $6.25, express prepaid. Write im= 
mediately to insure Christmas delivery. 
MICHAELSON GROVES, Bradenton, Fla. 
(NTC member). 


TRAVEL READERS 


As a reader of the items listed in the 
"TRAVEL MARKET PLACE", you can ap- 
preciate that more than 150,000 others will 
read it. If you have an item, or service to 
sell, try the resultful "MARKET PLACE". 
We ele 50 W. 57th Street, N. Y. 
LOSING Ys 


depth at about twelve feet. Som 
body says it’s salt water and you fee 
sheepish about forgetting you are 
on an island. a! 

A small green twig is thrown in |] 
the hole as the water continues to — 
rise. Suddenly you stand bolt up-— 
right, trying to see everything at 
once. You try to ask questions, but 
the answers come before you ask — 
them. The hole is three miles from ~ ‘ 
the sea- at its nearest point. The | 
nearest point is five miles. The — 
movement you notice in the water is _ 
the tide coming in. You finally get |] 
the chance to ask the question top- jj} 
most in your mind. Where does it — 
connect with the sea? Everybody has 
the answer, but nobody the same — 
one. After more talk and more time |} 
the water becomes turbulent, as 
though it were truly boiling. 

There is a small ledge made in 
the wall so that you can stick your 
legs in knee-deep and feel the — 
strong, erratic current. The little 
twig may brush against your ankles. 
Sometime later, with the change of 
the tide, the twig disappears with 
the subsiding water. “You'll never 
see that piece of brush again,’ some- 
one says. You've run into one of the ~ 
mysteries of the island. . 

Don’t forget: you can see the bot- 
tom of the hole and it is never more 
than fourteen feet deep. Yet the 
aqua-lung set has not dared explore 
it. Some of the natives will tell you 
they have dived to its bottom many — 
times: No one will do it for you. So 
it is still to be learned where the 
artery of the ocean enters the heart — 
of the island. 

Except for transportation, island 
life is inexpensive. The town is 
beautiful, the climate is wonderful. 
And although it’s quiet, it is full of 
surprises—small ones compared to 
the unexplored Boiling Hole, the 
unfished fishing ground so close to. 
shore, but there is good reason to 
dwell on the little items. Come any 
day now and the fishing will be 
found out, the Boiling Hole will rip 
away the better judgment of some 
courageous diver, the town will at- 
tract throngs of full-time and some- 
time painters. You are pleased to 
know that progress is in sight and 
prosperity in store. But, in a way, 
you'd just as soon it wouldn’t hap- 
pen on South Caicos. =a 
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Contest Winners 
for December 


SILVER SEWING 
Craftsman embroidering 
black velvet handbags 
with silver thread was 
snapped in New Delhi by $ ] 5 OO 
Jack Novak, San Bernar- 


dino, Calif., with Rollei at SNOW SCENE 


Bee 100, Second, a Fresh-fallen snow at Gar- 


misch, top German ski 
area, was filmed by Jan 
B. Baldwin, APO 185, 
NYC, with Exakta VX, 
58mm f:2 Biotar Jena 
lens, shutter speed of 
1/100 second, f:11. 


3810.00 CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each month, 
CIRCLING STAR TrAvet will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of $15.00 and a 


third prize of $10.00. Contestants may use any type camera and 
film but should send only black and white prints. Although 


Not sputnik but Polaris 


as viewed from Colum- any size will be acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger are preferred. 
bia, S. C., was recorded Donne! send eaves. bal aet Subraiining peies you Hamas 
. address, specific locale of picture, and pertinent information 
by C.F. Davis, NYC, who regarding camera, film, speed, lens opening and filter, if any, : 
opened his Vigilant Ko- MUST be on the back of the photograph. Although all possible “é 
dak lens to f:3.5 for 3 cera win be fakes - ihe Randiieg of Photographs <Tekves aaa pies 
| not be responsible for their return or condition. The right to eet: 
hours to record pattern future publication of prize-winning pictures without additional #, 
Z of circling stars on Super payment is retained by Travet. Address photographs to Ama- Sih 
XX film. teur Photo Contest, Travel, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, f 


New York. No picture will be returned unless self-addressed 
stamped envelope to accommodate entry is enclosed. Photo- 
graphs unaccompanied by postage and envelope will be de- 
stroyed after 30 days. Entries arriving after judging of current 
contest will be held for following month. 
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New super-fast films permit indoor candid shots unhampered by flashbulbs or tripods, but high speed is wasted if subjects are stiffly posed. 


VAGABOND CAMER 


BY WILL LANE 


NAPSHOTS INDOORS now are just as easy as outdoors. 
With new Royal-X film, available for 120 and 620 
size cameras, you can take advantage of the gather- 

ing of the clan on Christmas and New Year’s for candid 
shots of holiday festivities and children at play. No 
longer do you have to fuss with a tripod or photoflood 
bulbs. Natural expressions are obtained by available 
light, and candid portraits can be grabbed any place in 
the house. Shoot in the kitchen for a picture-story of a 
feast in preparation, or in the bathroom for expressive 
shots of junior splashing in the tub. These rooms, with 
their light, reflective walls are ideal portrait studios. 
Get the subjects near windows. I shoot Royal-X at 
1/100 second, F/8, in a room with light walls and large 
windows looking out on bright daylight. If the subject 


60 


is more than three feet from the window, more expo- 
sure time is necessary. By opening to F/4.5, 1/25 second, 
I have been able to shoot under almost any interior 
conditions, as long as bright daylight enters. 

An exposure meter is quite essential, because con- 
ditions vary. Take a reading of walls and floor at vari- 
ous distances from the window. To measure the bright- 
ness of a face, hold the meter about ten inches from 
the face. Be careful not to cast a shadow on it. You 
can use the back of your hand as a substitute for a 
face, to avoid disturbing people or making them self- 
conscious. 

After dark, an ordinary bridge or table lamp, with 
a 100-watt bulb, about three feet from the subject 
gives enough illumination to shoot at F/4.5, 1/25 sec- 
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new high-speed film keeps indoor candid shots casual 


ond. Switch on as many room lights as are available. 
Take advantage of reflected illumination from walls. 
A book or newspaper in a subject’s hands helps reflect 
illumination into his face and relieve the blackness 
of shadow areas. 

For canglid shots, I take exposure readings in dif- 
ferent parts of the room, using the back of my hand as 
a testing surface. Do not push the meter into people’s 
faces. Once I have estimated the amount of illumina- 
tion, I can go ahead and shoot without further use of 
the meter as long as conditions remain unchanged. 

Royal-X may note ‘sensitive enough to film the 
proverbial black €at in_a“coal bisi‘at midnight, but it 
is fast enough to get you snapshots at 1/25 second. Try 
it if you have a lebs that is F/3.5 

ens through its paces. 

We had some candle-light portraits in this depart- 
ment a couple years ago (TRaveL, April, 1955), but 
at that time, I had to use Tri-X film (speed index 200 
daylight, 160 tungsten) , which was the fastest available. 

Royal-X is listed at 800. No tungsten speed index is 
shown. I imagine the manufacturer recommends the 
same for daylight or tungsten. The ratings are flexible, 
and dependent on several factors, the most important 
of which is development. Increased speed is obtained 
by increasing development time. I have used Royal-X 
consistently at 1600, and have heard from people who 
shoot at 3200 and 6400 ASA ratings. Six minutes of de- 
velopment (in DK 60a at 68°) is normal for the 800 
speed exposures. To obtain higher emulsion speed, you 
can increase development up to 10 minutes. No appre- 
ciable emulsion speed increase occurs beyond 10 min- 
utes. Additional development time only tends to in- 
crease contrast and fog. 

The new film opens up intriguing vistas for explora- 
tion in low illumination areas. It permits hand-held 
snapshots without tripods, bulbs or time exposures. It 
stops fast action with rapid shutter speeds. Also it en- 
ables you to stop down and use a small aperture for 
depth of field, where you want nearby and distant de- 
tails all to be held in os focus where little available 
light exists. 

The grain size is coarser than Tri-X. As a rule, the 
faster the film the greater the graininess. However, 
5 x 7, and 8 x 10 enlargements do not show excessive 


or faster. Put your 


grain. 

Royal-X Pan (75¢) comes in the 120 and 620 roll 
film sizes. It is not available in 35 mm, or other roll 
film sizes. It is available in the usual sheet film sizes. 
It fulfills a long-felt need for use in snapshots or in- 
teriors of churches, public buildings, stores, theatres, 
night clubs and other scenes that previously were out of 
range because of fast action or low illumination. In 
tackling these shots, look for walls and floors that reflect 
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light. If unsure about exposure, for this type of scene, 
err on the side of over-exposure rather than under for 
best results. 

A few rolls of this new film should be in the kit of 
every traveller who is interested in hard-to-get shots. 
He may bring home scenes that no one dared to tackle 
before. For the first time, the dream is fulfilled of being 
able to take a snapshot-by the light of a candle or safety 
match. 


ROCHESTER INTERNATIONAL SALON 


Mr. T.S. Lal, who runs the Big Bazaar marketplace 
in Quilon, South India; F. L. Bowron of Christchurch, 
New Zealand, and Henry V. Schott, a Wichita, Kansas, 
businessman, all have something in common. Some 
time not so long ago, they mailed off their entries to thé 
Rochester International Salon of Photography, and 
thus became part of a home-grown photographic exhi- 
bition which every year seems to attract more prints and 
color slides than any of the 130-odd other salons open 
for seasonal business from here to Hong Kong. Thus 
Ralph Watkins, publicity chairman of the Rochester 
International, described the 2lst annual salon. Next 
month, entries will begin to pour in for the 22nd. 
Photographers in 40 or 50 countries around the world 
will submit probably 6,000 or 7,000 pictures, under five 
headings: Pictorial Color Slides, Pictorial Prints, Na- 
ture Prints, Nature Color Slides, and Stereo Color 
Slides. ‘They will do this, not to compete for money, but 
for eighteen medals. Certainly this cannot but help 
increase international understanding, at least among 
photographers, at a time when the world can certainly 
profit from it. 

For date and entry forms, write Norton Brownell, 
298 Lettington Drive, Rochester 11, New York. Closing 
date for entries is February 9, 1958. @ 
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ég LINGUAPHONE 


The World's Standard Conversational Method 


SPANISH e FRENCH e¢ GERMAN 


ITALIAN e RUSSIAN e JAPANESE e MODERN GREEK 
—any of 34 languages available AT HOME 


A Linguaphone Recorded Language Set is a lasting gift—an invaluable asset in 
business, travel, schvol, armed services and social life. With LINGUAPHONE’s 
life- like, conversational ‘recordings, you LEARN any language the same easy, natural 
way you learned your own. AT HOME you hear 8 to 12 of the world’s best native 
language teachers, both men and women, speak. You listen—you Understand—YOU 
SPEAK! Over a million home-study students of all ages. WRITH for FREY Book: also 
details of FREE Trial. No obligation, of course. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 1-286-127 Radio City, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 
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American 
or European 


Lines Aft... 


Twisted Twisters 
Dear Sirs: 

Ted Shane of Travel Twisters fame, 
even if he is a favorite relative of H. W. 
and Sheldon Shane, must learn to check 
his facts before rushing into print. In 
the October issue, as so often in the past, 
he spoiled an otherwise fine job by care- 
lessness. The Queensborough Bridge, 
he alleged, links Manhattan and Brook- 
lyn. Your magazine is published in Man- 
hattan, and surely even your janitor 


knows that the Queensborough Bridge 


ena 


is the only one of the four big East River 


bridges that does not touch Brooklyn. 


As its name implies, the Queensborough 
Bridge goes to the Borough of Queens. 
It links Manhattan’s 59th Street with 
the plaza in Long Island City... . But 
don’t get me wrong. I love TRAVEL. Your 
piece on Ghana was superb. 

Richard P. Wilson, Jr. 

Ozone Park, N. Y. 


A check with TRAVEL’s janitor confirms 
TRAVELER Wilson’s facts, prompts 


_ apology from Contributor Ted Shane— 


no relation to H. W. or Sheldon—as well 
as TRAVEL’S editors, gets added promise 
of less twisted Twisters—Ed. 


Hopewell Village 
Dear Sir: 

The article Hopewell Village written 
by Josephine Robertson which you pub- 
lished in your October issue was 
brought to our attention by a visitor. 
You seem to have appreciative sub- 
scribers. And we wish to thank you for 
the article. It was a good article al- 
though further research might show that 
some of your interpretation needs to be 
revised and corrected. 

Robert D. Ronsheim 
Park Historian 
Hopewell Village 
Elverson, Pa. 


‘Just a moment, Madam! It’s been 


a long time since we accepted 


wampum!”’ 
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Cajun Country 
Dear Sirs: 

As a resident of Louisiana, naturally 
the article on the Cajun Country by 
Peggy Mann in your October issue 
aroused more than normal interest. A 
good ‘article, too, and generally correct 
in its references to locale and traditions. 
However, in the local view, the Lafitte- 
Barataria area is not generally thought 
of as being Cajun country. The true 
Cajun country is the area in which are 
the parishes of St. Mary, St. Martin and 
Iberia, and those adjoining, and along 
Bayou Teche. To picture and describe 
Greenwood as a Cajun home is quite 
improper, for this lovely old antebellum 
mansion is a long way from the Cajun 
country. It is located in West Feliciana 
Parish, and its background and heritage 
is totally different from that which pro- 
duced the aura about which you write. 

John B. Shober 
New Orleans, La. 


Dear Sirs: 


Re the letter criticizing Greenwood 
Plantation—I don’t mention Greenwood 
Plantation in my article. It’s mentioned 
only in the captioned picture. I presume 
the caption was written by the 
photographer—therefore, neither Wal- 
ter Hoover, the New Orleans public rela- 
tions man, nor I should be held “respon- 
sible.” As for the “Lafitte Country” not 
being considered Cajun, my cousin, of 
one of the oldest Orleanian families in 
the city, took me there-and told me it 
was Cajun. Also, it has all the earmarks 
—the older people speak only French, 
there are bayous, Spanish moss, et al. 

Peggy Mann 
New York, N. Y. 


TravEL blames itself, not Contributor 
Mann, for its picture-agency photo 
whose caption, unchecked, led TRAVEL- 
ERS astray—Ed. 


Dear Sirs: 


You certainly did an excellent job on 
Peggy Mann’s Story, Cajun Country, 
and we were delighted. . . . 

Walter B. Hoover 
Director, Public Relations Dept. 
Chamber of Commerce 


New Orleans, La. 


Neptuna Address 
Dear Sirs: 

I was interested in the letter about 
Trailer Trolling in the Sept. issue. You 
said the trailer was manufactured by 
Neptuna Corp. That is correct, but the 
address is: 723 Sonora Avenue, Glen- 


- dale 1, California. 


D. A. Intravia 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Newcomer Request 
Dear Sirs: ss 
Just started taking TRAvEL. Enjoy it 


so much, but could we have some articles" 


on Canada, especially the northern part, 


Alaska, Labrador, Newfoundland, the . 


Virgin Islands and also retirement 
spots? 
Mrs. G. W. Anderson 
St. Paul, Minn. 


As it has in past, TRAVEL will cover these 
areas again, presents its Island Idyll 
each month, among other features, for 
retirement-minded.—Ed. 


Personal Visits 
Dear Sirs: 

I wish to tell you how much we enjoy 
TRAVEL. It is tops, and we wouldn’t want 
to miss a single issue. I especially enjoy 
your featured articles about the various 
islands of the world, since we visited 
many of them in our work. We feel your 
articles give a very fair and true picture 
of the situation in each place. Keep up 
the good work! 

Rey. Lorne F. Fox 
Prescott, Ark. 
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TWISTER ANSWERS 


1. MIRAMAR. The Bathmat was turned 
around. 2, German Steamship Line. 3. 
(c). 4. Sputnik. 5. Eight o’clock. 6. New 
York is built on Manhattan Island, 
Staten Island and Long Island. 7. Dart- 
mouth. 8. The Virgin Islands. 9. New 


Mexico. 10. Boston. 11. Florence, Italy. 


12. French Indo-China. 13. Harvard 
University at Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. University of Mississippi at Ox- 


ford, Mississippi. Miami and Western — 


Universities at Oxford, Ohio. 14. In 
Antarctica, where Byrd landed his ex- 
pedition. 15. $4.50. 

aN 


TRAVEL'S PICTURES 


14: Left, Philip Gendreau, N.Y.; all others, Robert F. 
15: Robert F. Warner, Inc. 17: Farkas 


Warner, Inc. 
Associates. 19-21: Author. 23-27: Author. 30-31: Three 
Lions. 32-35: Florida Citrus Commission. 36: Hamilton 
Wright, N.Y. 46, 47, 49: Author. 53: Ruder & Finn, Inc. 
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Brief News Bulletins From Around The 
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World 


FISSION SHIP CHRISTENED 

First U.S. atom-powered 
Ship will be NS-{for 
nuclear ship),Savannah, , 
carry 60 passengers plus 
cargo, cost $39,000,000, 
have top speed-of 21 
knots, be 598 feet long. 
Ship is scheduled for 1960 
launching with Maritime 
Commission, A.E.C. cooper-= 
ating on hull-motor con- 
struction. 


ITALY PLANS NEW RAIL CLASS 
Super-deluxe class will 
soon be added to top Ital- 
ian trains, featuring arm- 
chairs, individual tables 

with restaurant service 
instead of Separate dining 
ear, Pullman accommoda-= 
tions. + 


FRISCO FERRY FAILS 

Last ferry service on 
San Francisco Bay is sink- 
ing. Southern Pacific, op- 
erators of Oakland-SF 
boats, has asked Inter- 
state Commerce Commis- 
Sion's OK to switch to 
buses, uSing Bay Bridge, 
claims cost of repairing 
vessels makes operation 
uneconomical. 


INTERIM JETLINER ORDERED 
Only jet plane thus far 
OK'd for NYC's Idlewild 
airport, French-built 
twin-jet Caravelle will be 
used on South America- 
NYC flights by Varig Air- 
lines of Brazil as interim 
intercontinental craft 
pending delivery of 
longer-ranged Boeing 707's 
in 1960. Varig recently 
announced purchase of 2 
Caravelles for early 1959 
delivery at approximate 
cost of $5,000,000. 
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DUTY-FREE AUTO TRAVEL DUE 

On December 15 Austria, 
Belgium, Canada, Ceylon, 
Denmark, Egypt, Germany, 
Israel, Luxembourg, Mexi- 
co, Morocco, Sweden, 
Switzerland, the United 
Kingdom, U.S., Vietnam 
Shall begin to admit duty- 
free all motor vehicles, 
trailers “owned by persons 
normally resident outside 
their territory which are 
imported or utilized for 
private use on the occa-= 
Sion of a temporary vis- 
LU ae CCOLGIn es LOMmUe Nc 
convention on touring re- 
cently ratified. 


BIG WHEEL GETS PROTECTION 
Medicine Wheel, circular 
stone prehistoric struc- 
ture in Big Horn National 
Park, Wyo., has been 
closed to public by Park 
Service. Souvenir hounds 
have been chipping away 
at ancient edifice located 
at 10,000-foot level on 
Medicine Mt. Archeologists 
studying pre-Indian relics 
yelled for help. 


ISLAND INNS INCISE RATES 
Bermuda-bound travelers 
with one eye on their bank 
balance are offered budget 

rates at 4 top island 
hotels on basis of double 
occupancy, private bath, 
Modified American Plan 
(buy your own lunch) by 
The Bermudiana in Hamilton 
($88), Castle Harbor in 
Tucker's Town ($120), Har-= 
mony Hall in Paget ($79), 
St. George-in St.'George's 
(i7oeenates: arent or 7 
days, 6 nights, include 
Sightseeing tours, par- 
ties, use of golf courses, 
beaches. 


NEW AIR CLASS OK'D 
Custom-coach air serv= 
ice, midway between coach, 
first-class services, has 

been OK'd by>C.AB.. ae 
into operation by United 
Airlines. Service is flown 
in coach=-type planes but 


* includes free meals with 


fare pegged at 3% above 
ordinary coach rates. 


CABLEWAY CROSSES ALPS 

Final touches are being 
put on cableway crossing 
Mont Blane chain from 
Chamonix, France, to Cour-= 
mayeur in Italy. Tripeweis 
take approximately 55 min- 
utes, cost $13.00. Highway 
jaunt between two towns 
takes 6-7 hours, when 
roads are open. 


HOT JAZZ JAUNT COOKING 

Le _ jazz hot as played in 
Rome, Paris, London will 
be heard by fans who reg- 
ister for 17-day Gramercy 
Tours' jaunt of Europe's 
top jazz spots leaving NYC 
by air on or about May 1. 
All-inclusive cost will be 
"held under $1,000." 


MOUNTAIN MUSEUM OPENS 

New Adirondack Museum at 
Blue Mt. Lake, N.Y., Shows 
history of region's devel- 
opment, features old 
train, steamboat, early 


photographs, is built on 
Site of oldest hotel in 
Adirondacks. 


RUSS REDUCE TOUR RATE 

Soviets have slashed 25% 
off rates for package vis- 
its to Moscow, Leningrad, 
Kiev, Minsk, Tiflis, ef- 
fective until May 1, in 
bid to increase year-= 
round travel. 
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ALITALIA BUYS LAI 

Italy's two airlines—. 
Alitalia, LAI—merged in 
November with Alitalia 
surviving as sole Italian 
line. Company increased 
its capital by 
$16,000,000, announced 
plans to buy new jetliners 


for transatlantic service. 


MIAMI MAY GET AIR TERMINAL 
New owner of 16-story, 
downtown Miami Daily News 

Tower building has been 
asked by air carriers to 
turn tower into central 
air terminal for town. 
Currently, each line han- 
dles passengers from its. 
own separate offices. 


BIG JET-PROP LINERS BUILT 
Canadair, Ltd., has de- 
veloped giant turbo-prop 
airliner that can carry 
up to 154 passengers, 
eruise at 450 mph, use 


present airport runways. 


in 


hops, 
120 on transatlantic run. 


Delivery to airlines will 
begin in 1960. New Russian 
TU-114 turbo-prop liner is 
claimed as world's larg- 
est, speediest, can carry 
220 passengers on Short 
170 on longer ones, 


Red plane is reportedly 
enlarged, prop-jet version 
of TU-104 jet Russians 
flew. to U.S. in sept. 


RESORTS ADD DISTILLERIES 

~ Castle Harbour Hotel, 
Tucker's Town, Bermuda; 
Caneel Bay Plantation, St. 
John, Virgin Islands, will 
install distilleries dur- 
ing January to insure vis- 
iting vacationers with 
plentiful supply of fresh 
water. Islands in past 
have had to import fresh 
water during dry season. 


MEXICAN ROAD REBUILT 
Mexico is putting fin- 
ishing touches to rebuild- 
ing of Brownsville, Texas- 

San Fernando-Victoria 
highway that offers short, 
630-mile route to Mexico 
City s 
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AA ADDS ARIZONA PACKAGE 
Top Tucson, Phoenix re- 
sort hotels, motels, guest 
ranches offer, with Ameri- 

can Airlines, 3-day/2- 
night European plan out- 
ings for $11.20 to $13.80 
per person, $30.54 to 
$32.32 for full week. 

Deal includes room with 
bath, breakfast. All hos- 
telries have swimming 
pools, are centered in top 
Sightseeing areas. 


TIDES INN ANN OUT 
Chesapeake Bay cruises 
during Christmas season 
aboard heated, 84-foot 
Miss Ann are offered 
guests at The Tides Inn, 
Irvington, Va., in addi- 
tion to use of warm salt- 
water pool, other activi- 
ties. Inn will remain open 
until New Year's Eve at 
reduced winter rates. 


SKI TOUR——PLUS CAR—BILLED 
Combination tour for 
skiers who like sports car 
rallies leaves NYC Feb. 2 
via Lufthansa under Gen- 
eral Tours aegis, deposits 
travelers at Mercedes—Benz 
Stuttgart factory where 
they buy new car at fac- 
tory prices, continues for 
21 days of skiing at top 
German, -Austrian, Swiss 
Ski resorts with group 
holding rallies while en 
route between resorts. 
Cost of jaunt varies with 
that of auto purchased but 
savings offered by factory 
price willy “just about 
equal" travel, hotel tabs. 


4 
NORTHWEST PETITION SAYS EISENHOWER IGNORES CAB, FAVORS P 


ANCIENT LANDS AIR-LINKED 


Ethiopian Airlines re- 
cently began first sched- 
uled air service to South- 
ern Arabian kingdom of 
Yemen with one-per-week 
flights from Addis Ababa 
to Yemenite cities of 
Taizz,-Hodeida. Two coun=— 
tries are traditionally 
part of Biblical kingdom 
of Sheba. 


PAA EXPANDS LATIN SERVICE 
Recent switch from 2- 
engine craft to 4-engine 

DC-6s has increased pas-— 
senger capacity 50% on Pan 
Am's Maracaibo-Miami, 
Merida, Mexico-Miami 
trans-Caribbean routes, 
permitted line to add 
tourist Service on Mara- 
caibo run, trim 11-hour 
from previous flight time. 


FREE RIDE CROSSES BORDER 
Passengers on Aeronaves 
de Mexico Line's daily 
flights to Acapulco, Gua- 
dalajara, Mexico City are 
now provided with free 
limousine service from 


line's San Diego office to 


airport at Tijuana, Mex- 
COs 


NEW BALTIC FERRY SAILS 

Bundespraesident Theodor 
Heuss, newly commissioned 
German ferryship, sails 
between Grossenbrode, 
Germany-Gedser, Denmark. 
Craft carries as many as 
10 express train cars or 
200 autos, plus 1,500 pas-= 
sengers, iS equipped with 
restaurant. 


White House has overruled Pacific air route recom- 
mendations of Civil Aeronautics Board 5 times since 
December, 1954, each time to benefit of PanAm, accord- 
ing to petition filed with CAB by Northwest Orient 
Airlines. PanAm has asked CAB for route duplicating 
Northwest's Seattle-Tokyo hop. Eisenhower, on CAB 
recommendation, denied request August 2 but one month 
later told CAB to hold denial in abeyance. Northwest 
claims PanAm has been -pleading its case direct to 
White House, by-passing CAB. Line asks that August 2 
denial be confirmed or whole case be reopened by CAB, 
claims that competition on North Pacific route would 


+ force them on government subsidy. 
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HAWAII RANGE RIDES HELD 
Hawaiian Trail Rangers 
have begun 8-hour, $15- 
per-person safaris of 
seldom-traveled bush coun-= 
try on island of Oahu. 
Leaving daily from Waiki- 
ki, jaunts take small par- 
ties in 4-wheel-drive 
bushwagons to see game 
areas, temple ruins, un- 
Spoiled coastal stretches. 
Varied itineraries, beach 
barbecues are-.also° sched- 
uled. ~~ oa 
CARS CRUISE FOR CHRISTMAS 
Christmas in-Mexico, 
with automobile, is possi- 
ble to passengers of Ha- 
waiian Steamship Co.'s 2- 
week Acapulco-Mazatlan 
cruise aboard Leilani. 
Trip leaves Los Angeles 
Deca.20, Stops over at 
Acapulco 3 days, Mazatlan 
2 days. One-way fares be-= 
gin at $125, autos cost 
$50 when accompanied by 
2 passengers. 


GETTING GOETHE'S GARDEN 
Frankfurt, Germany, has 
opened new garden adjacent 

to famed poet's birth- 
place, already a national 
shrine, with artifacts 
known to Goethe, some that 
are mentioned in his 
works. 


AUTO RENTALS ACCELERATE 
Tuo cop U.s.. car rental 
firms will boom during 
1958. Hertz has announced 
aircraft rental service in 
25 cities to begin in 
Jane, purchase of 
$93,000,000 worth of new 
cars from all top manufac- 
turers—total of 30,737 
autos. Company, with 
Northwest Airlines, will 
now discount 5% of car 
rental fee for Northwest 
roundtrip passengers. 
Avis has inaugurated "no 
deposit"system for reser- 
vations made in U.S., 
Canada for rental cars in 
35 countries where they 
operate, will expand Ital- 
ian operation for 1958 
tourist season. 
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PARK PROMOTER HONORED 
National Park Service 
has honored late Amon G. 
Carter... or.; Of £t.-Worth, 
Texas, by naming mountain 
in Big Bend National Park, 
Texas, as Carter Peak. 
Mr. Carter led drive to 
acquire present park 
lands, presented deeds to 
area to Federal Govern= 
ment in 1944, 


BRITISH BOAT BUILDING 

Union Castle Line has 
ordered new passenger-= 
cargo vessel from British 
Shipyard for 1962 deliv- 
ery. Craft will be used 
on line's South African 
routes, ls Oblh Shipmor= 
dered for this service 
Since WW II. 


GAUCHOS FLY CALYPSO ROUTE 
Argentine Airlines has 
begun only non-stop serv- 
ice between NYC, Port-of- 

spain, Trinidad, capital 
of new British West Indies 
Federation. Flights leave 
Idlewild Airport at 10 
aem. Fridays, with Sunday, 
Wednesday flights stopping 
at Havana en route to 
Trinidad. All 3 hops con- 
tinue to Buenos Aires, use 
DC-6 equipment. 


POLES PLAN POWERLESS PARTY 
Poland will host 1958 
world glider championship 

competition at airfield 
near Poznan in June. Pow- 
erless pilots from 19 na- 
TLONS i NClud lie Uses 
USSR, have registered. 
Last championships, held 


at St. Yan, France, were 
won by Paul B. MacCready, 
ead 6) ote logis 


BARREL HURDLERS CONVENE 

Annual world barrel- 
jumping championships on 
ice skates will be held 
Jan. 4 in Grossinger, 
NiY.4 (Country -Club"S+ice 
arena. Event has been held 
7 times previously under 
sponsorship of Nat'l Win- 
ter Sports Ass'n. Proceeds 
will go to United Cerebral 
Palsy relief. 
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MARKEN MAKES MAINLAND 


Dutch have dyked 670-acre 
Marken, last natural is- 
land in what used to be 
Zuyder Zee, to mainland, 
will fill in surrounding 
waters to make Marken com- 
pletely landbound within 
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DIXIE SHIPS SAIL TO EUROPE 
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Southerners sailing for 
Europe this winter have 
new embarkation point in 
Port Everglades, near 
Miami. Cruise craft Santa  ~ 
Maria, Vera Cruz, 600-foot d 
sister ships, will make = 
ll-day island-hopping o 


af : rat att ews 
aig stale Sloat F 
78 tae We era : 


jaunts from Florida to 
Lisbon. One-way fares be-= 
gin at $260. . per 


TWA AIR TERMINAL ANNOUNCED me 


Moving sidewalks, leading 
to-from planes, all-glass 
walls, 150-foot=-long tick- 
et counter will be fea- 
tures of TWA's terminal 
building at NYC's Idlewild 
airport. 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN JANUARY 


1-4,. 10th Annual Livestock Show.......e.-.rnoenix, Ariz. 
Peake. National. Boat Shows sss eves ce een see ONGUn se tiie. 
BST ECO: ROVLOWs sieie oly cece ees ss wee 60 ees VLCINIG sue r ue 
dagsl..-Winter Celebrations... ss... ocecese Dar bAdOS, = BeWels 


1-Mar. 31. Herring Fisheries Visits....Aalesund, Norway: 


l-Apr. 30.. Winter Sports’ Season.........-.--All Iceland 
2.<Aneestors'. Day Celebrations. os. cccstosve eves hil Hage d 
BELOVED SPOUT ees oe cee Seen Ce ties ses cp ee hn LON, sues oa ee 
2. Reconquest of Granada Procession......Granada, Spain 
®-5, Trial Lawyers' Convention. ...s«..e.s.-Pnoenix, Ariz: 
_3. Ball-Catching FeStival......+esseeee+-sKyushu, Japan 
5. 3 Kings Procession.......e.eSaint Jean de=-Luz, France 
So Perchtenlaufen Festival.'.....s.++ss5alzburg, AUStria 
5. Dons' Travelcade to Casa Grande.......-Phoenix, Ariz. 
S75 American. Spaniel. Show... ssG es. vec ee NOM LOK, etic 
BE OBO rona. Git t- NO Li's «6 siece 0 60 0006.0 0/o ee sie ea.0 be sOMO >) na Ey. 
Se cnpIpnany  COLEDPATLON ss s.c.cc0008 so woe of LTAOCUS , Greece 
Ge att le. Christmas” Dae... ose sce cows vec cela repane 
Sie niremen’ SDeMmONnSt Pat LOMs . oc oc cw 6 bree ee LOKYV OD Japon 
10,- King Opens Parliament. ...ssccccscccees -USLO,: Norway 
2O=t1; Empire Cat Club Show...secccccsvees New York, Ney. 
10-18. Natl. Western Stock Show & Rodeo....Denver, Col. 
a2. Opening of Parliament......ee..eeso0ckholm, Sweden 
ll. Rugby, Scotland vs. France.........Hdinburgh, Scot. 
11-12. Lauberhorn Ski RaceS..-ececceeoeeeee Wengen, Switz. 
Bede fess TMG re LOW NUL Av oie 6 6: Uieleis leis 6's 6 6.0 01 6 ee. 9 0) SUIONGOMs MEPs. 
ie. tnt... “MonoLite" Ski -Race. ....s'0seeese cOSLO,, Norway 
12. Boatmen's Festival.........-Vila Nova de Gaia, Port. 
12. Desert Sun Ranchers' Rodeo........Wickenburg, Ariz. 
135. "All Fools Monday" Carnival........eRenaix, Belgium 
14. Inti. Horse Race on Snow frack........Arosa, Switz. 
15. Intl. Hahnenkamm Ski Races.......-Kitzbuhel, Austria 
15. Grass Fires on Wakakusajawa Hill........Nara, Japan 
a5=Feb. 15. Winter Festival.......secee.+.eMalaga, Spain 
16. 27th Annual Auto Rally...........Monte Carlo,Monaco 
16. Sumo Wrestling Tournament.............-.l0kyo, Japan 
iiescnrmee. LOMDS BPEStivals «<cc0feccveccece DArCeLONa, spain 
18. Rugby, Ireland vs. Australia......Limerick, Ireland 
19-27. Natl. Motorboat Show.....eeecceeeee- New York, N.Y. 
20. "Fogaceiras” FeStival....secscecccsecsceHteira, Portugal 
= 20. St. Anthony Feast.......Jerez de la Frontera, Spain 
Poarep. .. Furniture, Exhibition. ....-«.ecess sUOndOn, Bur. 
21-31. Pitti Palace Fashion Show........Florence, Italy 
22.2, Discovery Day, Celebration.......ot~. Vincent, B.Wel. 
Pee cornOvel. « Catering: EXALD.'. 2010.0 eee ee ee eONdOn; . Bn. 
Boe AMONG INGO MOSTAV GL icis a. « cisisic see's c's,6 AP SCIOs LLaLy, 
25. Grand Duchess Birthday Celeb.......Luxembourg, Lux. 
25-30. Winter Sports.......Garmisch-Partenkirchen, Ger. 
24. Philips Fairplay Ski Derby......Lenzerheide, Switz. 
Bo. Opera Ball... ccecvcevsecvcceesese- COpenhagen, Denmark 
COemOoLI Se DAY COLO Dice e ele elie eels clearviciee ceeies cL SCO bana 
gostebDe- 19. “Pasching” Carnival. siieme se eecie sic Ada Austria 
Zo. boar Hunt Season OpenS.....eec«oese LStanbul;. Turkey 
Postintvl. .Joch Pass Ski “Races... ...«..ebngelberg, Switz. 
27-Feb. 7. 10th Antiques Forum........Williamsburg, Va. 
go<° Up Helly Aa”. Festival... .<+..s.e.8..uerwick,: Scotland 
Zoeeose Narts Birthday CeLe bcc. eile, ele arctele ornate ew wun Cuaibe) 
28-50. Amusement Trades Exhib......+-..se.ee.ebLondon, Eng. 
50. Halle Orchestra Centennial.........Manchester, Eng. 
Jl=Feb.'2. Parada del Sol Rodeo..........Phoenix, Ariz. 
Sl-Feb. 9. Green Week Agric. Show.......Berlin, Germany 
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CROWDS SEE BRITISH CRAFTS — 
Total of visitors’ for 


Haymarket, London, S.W.1, 
has topped 1,000,000, 
averages 2,500 per day. 
Show is.reported especial- 
ly popular with visiting 
Americans Shopping for 
household furnishings bar- 
gains. 


18-month exhibition of A 
consumer goods at Brit- = 
ain's Design Center, 28 P4\ 


CARNIVAL SKY-CRUISE COMING 
Annual pre-Lenten Carni- — 
val in Rio de Janeiro Feb. 4 
16-18 will highlight 
Transmarine Tours’ 30-day’ 
sky-jaunt of Brazil, Vene- 
zuela, Uruguay, Argentina, 
Chile, Peru, Panama leav- 
ing U.S. Feb. 1l, return- 
ing March 12. Tour rate of 
$1,689 covers all travel 


SHIP LISTS FJORD VISITS 

Swedish Clipper Line's 
Stella Polaris is sched- 
uled for five cruises to 
North Cape, Norwegian 
fjords next summer. North 
Cape cruises sail from 
Harwich, England, on June. 
175 July 2s July 7a 
15-day roundtrip. Fjord 
Sailings are from Bou- 
logne, Dover, on Aug. 2, 
Aug. 19. Rates aboard all- 
first-class craft begin 
at $360. 


GERMANS LIMIT ROAD SPEED 

Auto-driving travelers 
in West Germany will now 
have to watch speed limits 
for first time in years. 
Government has put limit 
of SL: - mépwhs; Onvalleye= 
hicles within towns, cit-— 
ies, 50 -m.p.h. on autos 
towing trailers on high- 
ways. Famed Autobahn ex- 
pressway system remains 
limitless. 


TUBE TO LINK GARACAS, SEA 
Venezuela will begin 
digging 3%-mile tunnel in 
January under 7,000-foot 
high Mt. Avila separating 
Caracas capital from port 

town of La Guaira. 
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